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Walter Thornton, who is giving 
away 1,000,000 autographed photo- 
graphs of pin-up girls to service 
men, evidently doesn’t care how 
soon these darlings are retired 
from circulation. 


F 


“Where,” the Bureau of Adver- 
tising demands to know, “do peo- 
ple get most of their information?” 

Do you mean about Blondie and 
Dick Tracy? 


H. D. Gihon, who has advised 
the trade that golf bags will be 
available again in 1944, could use 
a nifty premium idea by just in- 
cluding a few golf balls in the deal. 


= 


Advertising in a this-hurts-us- 
more-than-it-does-you tone, the 
Des Moines Railway Company ex- 
plains why it has had to prosecute 
school kids who damage its equip- 
ment. Whatsamatter, don’t they 
have wood sheds in Des Moines 
any more? 


“The complexions of those who 
habitually wash with toilet soap 
and water,” announces the FTC, 
“will not be improved or rendered 
more beautiful by like washings 
with Palmolive soap.” 

But you ought to see what it 
does for the non-habituals. 


7, 


Life on the advertising front is 
getting more complicated every 
day. Now you'll have to remem- 
ber Lamport, Fox & Co. as Lam- 
wy Fox, Prell & Dolk, with an 
ne, 


British patent medicine adver- 
tisers have banned “copy which 
might cause the fear that a reader 
is suffering from any serious ail- 
ment.” 

But with all the ills that flesh is 
heir to, it won’t be easy. 


The head of the Duke medical 
school says the time has come to 
start advertising health sérvices to 
the public like refrigerators or 
cigarets. He must have been read- 
ing some of Jim Young’s old stuff. 


The Duke expert insists inade- 
quate medical care is due less to 
lack of money than lack of inter- 
est, a statement which will come 
as a blow to the womb-to-tomb 
social security planners. 


A Life editor, the ad says, can 
dress up so successfully you can’t 
tell him from King Ibn Saud. No 
wonder it’s so hard these days to 

eep a magazine editor at home. 


“Ruppert Brewery is not for 
sale,” the company says, “in any 
Shape, form or manner.” 

The preferred shape and form 
will continue to be kegs, steins and 
bottles. 


Doris Fleeson says American 
nurses serving at the front still 
take time to put on their makeup 
and stick a flower in their hair 
before going on duty. There are 
Some things the doctors don’t have 


to tell the 

a. se smart gals about 

a Arvey Company pictures 


advertising displays as the 
Skeleton in your closet, but this is 
one case where there’s a scandal 
you don’t see fit to ex- 


Copy Cus. 


Rationing Brings 
Soaring Sales to 
Branded Coffee 


Advertised Brands 
Move from 60.4% to 
73.5% in New York 


New York, Feb. 16.—The tre- 
mendous opportunities open to 
branded, advertised merchandise 
as a result of rationing were 
pointed out before the sales pro- 
motion group of the American 
Marketing Association here today 
by Vernon Brooks, advertising 
director of the World-Telegram, 
who revealed the brand history of 
coffee sales in the New York area 
before, during and after rationing. 
His statistics were taken from the 
World-Telegram’s merchandise in- 
ventory, a monthly check of gro- 
cery product sales in a carefully 
selected panel of 200 stores in the 
New York metropolitan area. 

Pre-rationing sales of coffee in 
New York were divided 39.6% into 
bulk, and 60.4% into well-known 
brands, Mr. Brooks reported. By 
January and February, 1943, the 
second and third full months of 
rationing, the sale of bulk coffee 
had jumped to between 44% and 
45% of the total, due primarily to 
hoarding of national brands by 
both dealers and consumers: 
Shortly thereafter, however, ad- 
vertised brands began to move 
back into the market and the index 
figure for them moved rapidly 
upward, in some cases back to or 
above their pre-rationing levels. 


Boards Move Up 


The most significant move has 
come since ration controls have 
been removed. “Of the total coffee 
consumed at present in the New 
York area, only 26.5% is now bulk, 
compared to 39.6% in the pre- 
rationing period,” Mr. Brooks said. 
“Thus, as the result of rationing, 
well-known advertised brands 
have increased their proportion of 
the total sales in the market from 
60.4% to 73.5%.” 

Maxwell House used to get 
16.8% of the business and now gets 
18.5%, Mr. Brooks _ revealed; 
Beechnut got 11.8% before ration- 
ing and now gets 14%; Chase & 
Sanborn was getting 6.1% and now 
gets 7.2%. 

Two local brands—Martinson and 
Savarin—and one of the smaller 
national brands — Yuban — used 
newspaper advertising to capitalize 
on the local situation during the 
rationing period, and did very well 
for themselves in consequence, Mr. 
Brooks declared. Martinson was 
getting 1.4% of total coffee sales 
in the market before rationing, but 
is now getting 4.2%; Savarin was 
getting 2.4%, and is now getting 
4.2%; Yuban was getting 0.9%, and 


(Continued on Page 57) 


Added 
Attraction 


A full page of bright, 
sparkling mental fare 
for the jaded appetite 
makes its bow on 
Page 39 of this issue. 
Be sure to read this 
page. 


Otarion 
offers you an 
Electronic 


An Electronic Ear for the Hard of Hearing 


ELECTRONIC EAR—is the device of- 

fered hard of hearing by Otarion in a 

new campaign breaking in newspapers 
in selected markets. 


Otarion Plunges 
Into Hearing Aid 
Free-for-All 


Chicago, Feb. 16.—Manufactur- 
ers of hearing aids, currently 
engaged in a free-for-all merchan- 
dising battle, faced another con- 
tender this week when Otarion, 
with its “electronic ear for the 
hard of hearing,” opened a hard- 
hitting advertising campaign in 
newspapers in selected markets 
throughout the country. 

Otarion, which has been mar- 
keted for the last three years, will 
continue the campaign until May, 
using 330-line space in newspapers 
in Chicago, New York, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Rochester and Binghamton, 
N. Y., and Los Angeles. 

Unlike Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion, which opened a national cam- 
paign last fall (AA, Oct. 25) in 
behalf of its ready-to-wear hear- 
ing aid, the Zenith Radionic, 
Otarion does not use price copy. 
Instead, each advertisement con- 
tains a coupon, inviting readers to 
send for a descriptive folder about 
Otarion. 

“When nature’s own ears fail 
you,” copy declares, “Otarion offers 
you an electronic ear. Amazingly 
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Advertising Allowances to 
Dealers Continue Important 


Papers Now Favor 
Lighter Newsprint, 


Chandler Declares 


Canada Mills Contend 
30-Pound Production 
Would Cut Supply 


New York, Feb. 17.—Despite the 
claim of Canadian newsprint mills 
that widespread manufacture of 
30-pound instead of the standard 
32-pound newsprint would de- 
crease total production by nearly 
10%, United States newspaper 
publishers are overwhelmingly in 
favor of the lighter paper, W. G. 
Chandler, president of the Scripps- 
Howard Supply Company and 
chairman of the newsprint com- 
mittee of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, informed 
ADVERTISING AGE today. 

A long list of U. S. dailies, in- 
cluding several in the Scripps- 
Howard group, have experimented 
with the 30-pound paper in the 
past several ~months, and it has 
been demonstrated beyond doubt 
that use of the lighter paper is en- 
tirely practical on high speed 
presses, both from the technical 
and the reproduction standpoint, 
Mr. Chandler said. 

“Thirty-pound newsprint h a s 
entirely passed the experimental 
stage,” he said, “and the Scripps- 
Howard papers will continue to 
use it as fast as adequate supplies 
are available. 

“We have found that United 
States mills are quite satisfied with 
the results obtained with the 30- 
pound paper,” he declared, “and 
are gratified to be able to be of 
great service to their customers.” 

The 30-pound paper averages 
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Last Minute News Flashes 
‘London Mail's’ N. Y. Edition Accepts Ads 


New York, Feb. 18.—So successful has been the transatlantic edition 
of the London Daily Mail, launched last month (AA, Jan. 24), that it 
has now begun to accept advertising, with space limited to two inser- 
tions, five inches on one column, in each issue. The rate is £100 ($402) 
for two insertions, with copy placed through the London office. About 
March 1 subscriptions will be accepted at $3 per year for 52 issues. 


Burpee Sponsors ‘Garden Gate’ on CBS 

Philadelphia, Feb. 18.—W. Atlee Burpee Company, seed grower, will 
begin sponsorship of “The Garden Gate” Feb. 26 over 58 CBS stations. 
The program, which gives advice to gardeners, has been carried for 


many years by CBS as a sustainer. 


It will be heard Saturday 9:15 to 


9:45 a.m., EWT. Flagler Advertising, Buffalo, is the agency. 


Wildroot to Spend $1,000,000 in 1944 


Buffalo, Feb. 18.—The Wildroot Company will spend $1,000,000 in 
advertising throughout 1944, the largest ad budget in its history, to 
promote its hair preparations, employing 100 daily and Sunday news- 
papers, eight national magazines, 88 radio stations and car cards in 


principal markets. 


The Buffalo office of BBDO is in charge. 


Vergil Reed Joins J. Walter Thompson 


New York, Feb. 18.—Vergil D. Reed has resigned as chief, general 
statistics staff, WPB, to join J. Walter Thompson Company as assistant 
director of research. Arno H. Johnson is director of research and 
media for the agency. Before joining WPB, Dr. Reed was assistant 
director of the Census, and previously professor of marketing at Boston 


University. 


Survey Reveals Most 
Manufacturers Will 
Resume Co-op Deals 


Chicago, Feb. 17.—Despite the 
difficulties and headaches involved 
in cooperative dealer advertising, 
this form of promotion will defi- 
nitely be a factor of considerable 
importance after the war, a study 
just completed by ADVERTISING AGE 
shows. 

Querying 125 manufacturers in 
fields such as household appli- 
ances, clothing and shoes, and 
automotive, where cooperative ad- 
vertising placed through dealers 
has always been an important fac- 
tor, ADVERTISING AGE received de- 
tailed questionnaires from 72 com- 
panies, indicating an unusual 
degree of interest in the subject. 
Of these, 58, or 80.6%, used co-op 
dealer advertising in one form or 
another before the war, and 51, 
or 70.8%, expect to use it again 
after the war, while three others 
have not yet definitely decided on 
their postwar policy. 

Newspaper advertising is most 
often included in a co-op adver- 
tising setup, and will continue in 
this position after the war, the 
results indicate, with spot radio in 
second place, direct mail third and 
window displays fourth. 


Continue 50-50 Basis 


By far the greatest number of 
manufacturers pay for their co-op 
advertising with dealers on a 50-50 
basis, and most expect to continue 
this practice after the war, al- 
though a wide variety of other 
arrangements for payments is 
made. In most cases maximum 
expenditures are set, usually at 
3% of the value of goods bought 
by retailers. A detailed analysis 
of the types of dealer cooperative 


advertising used before the war,. 


and those planned for after the 
war, along with the per cent of the 
cost borne by the manufacturer, is 
shown in the chart which accom- 
panies this article. 

Although manufacturers who 
customarily use this type of sales 
promotion activity are frequently 
inclined to stress its pitfalls, and 
to inveigh against its use, the 
ADVrRTISING AGE study reveals 
unequivocally that cooperative 
advertising with dealers will be a 
potent factor in the postwar mer- 
chandising race, and that in some 
fields it is likely to be of even 
greater importance than it was 
before the war. 

This is particularly true in the 
appliance and related fields, where 
a tremendous influx of new pro- 
ducers is expected when war pro- 
duction tapers off. As the most 
difficult initial task of new pro- 
ducers in this field will be to 
secure distribution and dealers, 
and to induce special retail sales 
effort, most observers consider it 
a foregone conclusion that adver- 
tising allowances and dealer co-op 
advertising will play an extremely 
important role. Manufacturers al- 
ready in the business, in fact, fear 
that newcomers may upset the 
entire distributive picture by pro- 
viding absurdly large advertising 
allowances in their eagerness to 
corral outlets and to secure dealer 
push. 


Four Drop Co-op Plan 


Only four of the 58 manufac- 
turers who used dealer co-op 
advertising before the war say 
they will forsake this type of pro- 
motion effort after the war, while 
three others are uncertain. In this 
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group of seven three are shoe 
manufacturers, and four make 
appliances, but their comments 
indicate that most of them will be 
in the swim, even against their 
desires. The shoe manufacturers 
said: 

1. “May be a chance to get out 
from under this expense. We'd 
quit if competition would.” 

2. “We will no doubt go ahead 
with our co-op advertising, but 
hope to drop it some time in the 
future. It is not easy to drop once 
you’ve started.” 

3. “We shall expand our na- 
tional ecoverage and expect the 
dealers to tie in locally at their 
own expense.” 

The appliance manufacturers 
commented in this way: 

1. “We will not use co-op ad- 
vertising immediately. Shortage 
of merchandise during the re- 
stricted period ahead may make 
controlled advertising more prac- 
tical.” 

2. “Too much detail and squab- 
bling over methods.” 

3. “Hope to stop co-op adver- 
tising, but plans are not yet com- 
plete.” 

4. “Would like to get away 
from it, but our policy will depend 


to some extent on what our com- 
petitors do.” 

In the automotive field, 80% of 
those replying to the questionnaire 
have used dealer co-op advertising 
and expect to continue its use 
after the war. All of them use 
newspaper and spot radio and pay 
50% of the cost. Half of them use 
outdoor, direct mail and window 
displays. They pay 50% of the 
cost of outdoor, 100% of the cost 
of window displays, and 75-100% 
of the cost of direct mail. 

Among clothing and shoe manu- 
facturers, 20 out of 26 used co-op 
advertising before, and 18 plan to 
continue its use, while 7 will not, 
and 1 is undecided. All of the 
20 used newspaper ads, 18 paying 
50% of their cost and 2 paying 
none. Fifteen used spot radio, 
with 11 paying 50% of the cost 
and 4 paying none. Four used 
outdoor, all paying 50%. Eleven 
used direct mail, 6 paying 50%, 2 
paying none, 1 paying 50-100%, 1 
paying 25%, and 1 paying “part.” 
Ten used window displays, 5 pay- 
ing 50-100%, 1 paying 25%, 1 50%, 
2 none, and 1 varied. Eight used 
store displays, 3 paying 50-100% 
of their cost, 2 25%, 1 50%, 1 
none, and 1 varied. 

After the war, all 17 who are 


Types of Dealer Cooperative Advertising Used 
and Percentage of Cost Borne by Manufacturers 


BEFORE THE WAR 


Percentage of Cost Borne by Manufacturers —_— 
Type of Co-op. No. Unde. 
Adv. Used Using 25 25-50 50 50-100 60-70 65 75 75-90 100 “Part” None Varied cide 
Newspapers 51 1 47 1 1 1 
Spot radio 39 1 33 1 3 1 
Outdoor 19 17 1 1 
Direct mail 29 1 16 1 1 1 1 4 1 1 2 
Window displays 24 1 9 1 1 8 3 1 
Store displays 19 2 7 1 1 5 2 1 
AFTER THE WAR 
Newspapers 44 1 1 37 1 2 2 
Spot radio 3 2 
Outdoor 18 1 1 12 1 1 2 
Direct mail 30 1 17 2 1 1 4 1 1 2 
Window displays 20 7 1 1 7 2 2 
Store displays 15 1 6 1 1 3 1 2 


Note: “Before the War” figures are based on reports of 58 companies using co-op advertising; “After 
the War” figures are based on 51 companies who are certain they will use this type of advertising ip 


their postwar sales operations. 


sure they will use co-op advertis- 
ing will again use newspapers, 
with 15 paying 50% of the cost, 
1 none, and 1 varied. Thirteen 


will use spot radio, with 10 paying 
50%, 1 none, and the others varied. 
Five plan to use outdoor advertis- 
ing, 2 paying 50%, 1 50-100%, and 


PICKED AS A WINNER BY 109 NEW ADVERTISERS! 


Those sledge-hammer blows of *BPIC Publications 
on the importance of post-war planning has gotten 
across to U. S. exporters and businessmen in a very 


tangible manner. 


One hundred and nine (109) NEW 


advertisers have picked these high-powered, hard-hit- 
ting Specialized Export Publications to carry their 
money-making messages to buyers in Latin America. 


There's nothing uncertain about the wallop deliv- 


ered by *BPIC advertising. 


If yours is a product of 


interest to the automotive, drug, industrial, construc- 
tion or engineering markets, choose the *BPIC Publica- 
tion which is edited just for those avid readers. When 


109 NEW ADVERTISERS c 
the winner, that's the cha 
without delay. Do it toda 


hoose *BPIC Publications as 
_ to put your money on 
y 


*BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., and Chilton Co., Inc.) 
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the others varied. Ten expect 
use direct mail, with 3 paying 
50%, 1 25%, 2 50-100%, and the 
others varied. Seven will use win. 
dow and store displays, with 3 
paying 50-100%, 2 paying 25%, 1 
50%, and the other varied. 


Five Against Practice 


Among manufacturers of various 
kinds of home appliances and 
equipment, 27 out of 30 used co-op 
dealer advertising before the war; 
but only 23 are definitely planning 
to continue this practice after the 
war, while 5 have decided against 
it, and 2 are undecided. 

Before the war 26 of these 27 
manufacturers used newspaper 
advertising in cooperation with 
dealers, 20 of them paying 50% of 
the cost, 4 paying unspecified 
amounts, 1 paying 25%, and 1 
paying 75%. Fourteen used spot 
radio, 12 paying 50%, 1 25%; and 
1 varied. Eight used outdoor ad- 
vertising, 7 paying 50% and 1 
“part.” Thirteen used direct mail, 
7 paying 50%, 1 50-100%, 1 65%, 
1 25-50%, 1 “part,” 1 60-70%, and 
1 out-of-pocket costs. Ten used 
window displays, 5 paying 50%, 
2 50-100%, 2 “part,” and 1 none, 
Eleven used store displays, 7 
paying 50%, 1 50-100%, 1 25-50%, 
1 none, and 1 varied. In addition, 
7 used other types of dealer co-op 
effort. 

After the war, 18 of the 23 who 
have definitely decided on a dealer 
co-op policy will use newspapers, 
15 paying 50%, 1 paying 25%, 1 
75%, and 1 uncertain of the actual 
percentage. Eleven expect to use 
spot radio, 9 paying 50%, 1 25%, 
and 1 “don’t know.” Eight expect 
to use outdoor advertising, 6 pay- 
ing 50%, 1 paying 25%, and 1 
“don’t know.” Fourteen expect to 
use direct mail, 7 paying 50%, 2 
50-100%, 1 25%, 1 none, 1 60-70%, 
and 2 “don’t know.” Eight plan 
to use window displays, 4 paying 
50%, 1 50-100%, 1 none, and 2 
“don’t know.” Six expect to use 
store displays, 3 paying 50%, | 
50-100%, 1 none, and 1 “don’t 
know.” In addition, four expect 
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If it’s 
A TEST 


you want... 
TAKE 


NEW HAV 


The Register is rated* the 
7th test market in the U. 5 
—2nd in New England. With 
a minimum cost you reach 
urban and suburban popule- ( 
tion. 


Independent Survey of Providence Balle 


The New Haven Register 


Represented by 
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Your total Institutional Market 
includes the following Institu- 
tions: 


e HOTELS 
e HOSPITALS 

e SCHOOLS 

RESTAURANTS 

e INDUSTRIAL CAFETERIAS 
COLLEGES 

e PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

e YMCA’s and YWCA’s 

e RAILWAY SYSTEMS 

e STEAMSHIP LINES 

e PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

e OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


and . . . for the duration of the war—in 
addition to its regular circulation, INSTITU- 
TIONS Magazine is being sent to buyers 
and specifiers of mass housing and mass 
feeding products for those directly engaged 
in the war effort. 
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One of a series of market studies by 
INSTITUTIONS Magazine. 


Total Institutional Market Equals $9.25 Billions! 


Tre institutional market as a whole totals 
91/4 billion dollars. Industrial cafeterias comprise one 
of the most rapidly growing segments of this market. 
These alone offer a potential market to manufacturers 
of equipment, food products and supplies amounting 
to over one billion dollars. 


INSTITUTIONS Magazine has just completed a 
comprehensive survey based upon direct personal 
contacts by our full-time field representatives to de- 
termine 1944 characteristics of the in-plant feeding 
market. The questions circled in the illustration above 
cover some of the basic factors studied. The final 
tabulations show, among other things, that 1944 will 
bring about a 60°/, expansion of existing industrial 
cafeteria facilities which will require new equipment, 
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furnishings, food products and supplies for 2,725 new 
installations with a seating capacity of 923,800, and 
with a daily meal output of 4,270,000. 


Complete results of this survey have been published 
in booklet form as indicated in the illustration above. 


The industrial cafeteria segment of the institutional 
market is reached through INSTITUTIONS Magazine. 
This is the only single publication which also reaches all 
related elements of the 9!/, Billion Dollar big-con- 


sumer, mass-feeding and mass-housing market com- 
prising the total institutional field. 


Full details covering both the total institutional 
market and the industrial cafeteria segment are 
available in booklet form upon request. 


Consult Your 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


The statistical data obtained through 
INSTITUTIONS Magazine's survey of 
industrial cafeterias has been placed in 
the hands of advertising agencies. To 
secure detailed information on this sub- 
ject or on INSTITUTIONS Magazine 
and the institutional field as a whole, 
Consult Your Advertising Agency, or 
write directly to INSTITUTIONS Mag- 


azine. 
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Inland Press 
Finds Advertising, 
Circulation Up 


Publishers Given 
Scant Hope for 
More Newsprint 


Chicago, Feb. 16. — Advertising 
which continues to roll in despite 
rate increases, circulation unaf- 
fected by boosts in subscription 
rates, more efficient operation 
methods—all these were the glad 
tidings reported at the 60th mid- 
winter meeting and round-table 
conference of the Inland Daily 
Press Association here yesterday 
and today. 

Troubling the publishers, how- 
ever, was the lack of prospects for 
an increased supply of newsprint. 
If they had hoped for an increase, 
Arthur R. Treanor, director of the 


WPB printing and publishing di- 


_| vision, disillusioned them. Declar- 


ing that pulp and paper are the 
No. 1 items in the nation’s war 
effort, Mr. Treanor said he saw 
little chance for relaxing restric- 
tions on newsprint. 

Pointing out that the Army and 
Navy today are using twice as 
much paper as all the newspapers 
together, Mr. Treanor asserted that 
pulp must first be allocated to 
meet the needs of the armed serv- 
ices. Renewed emphasis, he said, 
is being placed on increased pro- 
duction and increased diversion 
into steel and other products that 
can take the place of paper in 
meeting these needs. Russia, he 
asserted, is eyeing shipment of 
extensive supplies of pulp to the 
United States after the war, but he 
saw “no chance of increasing the 
present supply from the U.S.S.R. 
or from any other continental 
source.” 


L-240 to Continue 


Speaking at a round-table ses- 
sion, Mr. Treanor said he did not 
foresee cancellation of L-240 after 
the European war, but rather its 
continuation until the paper sup- 
ply becomes ample for all. He ex- 


pressed the hope that no change 
would be required in L-240 in the 
second quarter of this year, and 
revealed that tonnage grants for 
the first quarter of 1944 would not 
exceed 4,000 tons, adding that “we 
have a reserve of 10,000 tons.” 

Canada’s reluctance to produce 
30-pound newsprint was discussed, 
with many publishers declaring 
that they have met with consider- 
able success in using that weight 
paper, the difference between it 
and 32-pound paper being barely 
discernible, although “break- 
throughs” occur more often. 

Although a considerable number 
of papers found it necessary to 
raise rates last year, said G. H. 
Koenig, business manager of the 
Freeman, Waukesha, Wis., local 
advertising linage of the papers 
answering a questionnaire was 
down only 2.2%, national was up 
5.3% and classified was up 13.9%, 
with the result that total linage 
was up 1.2% over 1942. 

Mr. Koenig said that 34% of the 
members reporting have increased 
local advertising rates since Jan. 
1, 1943, and 55% have increased 
local rates during the past two 
years—1942, 1943, and thus far in 
1944. Not quite so many have in- 


Here’s quite a letter! 


As you read the letter, bear in mind 
that Holdrege is 220 miles from 
Omaha—as far as Boston from New 
York ... as far as Lima, Ohio from 


Chicago. 


Even so—the Omaha World-Herald 
is read in TWO of every THREE 


Holdrege homes! 


And, even so—the Omaha World- 
Herald editorial influence solved a 
purely local Holdrege situation. 


Just read Mr. Cain’s last paragraph 
again, remembering that Holdrege is 
typical of hundreds of localities 
throughout this area. He says: “I am 
sure I speak for the majority of the 
towns of the state when I say we are 
fortunate to have such an organiza- 
tion (as yours) as our leader!” 


Here is influence you can use to 
build Sales and Profits in an im- 


portant market! 
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Omahca.. 


Bowfrom the Hips, 
CAIN! 


It’s to the 
Omaha World-Herald from the Hol- 


drege, Nebr., Chamber of Commerce. 
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of Metropolitan 
. 100% coverage of every 
worth-while home. 


DAILY, 194,698; SUNDAY, 187,971 


6 Mos. Average Ending Sept. 30, 1943 


®76%, coverage of the 50-mile retail 


trade area. 


® 66% coverage of 113 Nebraska cities 


over 1,000. 


© 45%, coverage of the entire 103-county 
Nebraska and southwestern 


market. 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., Natl. Representatives: New York - 


Omaha WORLD= HERALD 


One of the Nation's Great Newspapers 


Owners and Operators of Radio Station KOWH 


Chicago 


Los Angeles - San Francisco 


creased national rates, but the re- 
ports show that 23% have been 
raised since Jan. 1, 1943, and 40% 
since Jan. 1, 1942. Classified rates 
have zoomed, with 40% of the 
members having boosted their 
rates since Jan. 1, 1943, and 56% 
since Jan. 1, 1942. 


Rates to Stay 


Subscription and carrier rates 
have been increased by numerous 
papers, with no loss in circulation, 
although that had been the pur- 
pose of the raise in a number of 
cases in view of the newsprint 
situation, it was revealed at a 
round table conducted by R. R. 
O’Brien, Nonpareil, Council Bluffs, 
Ia. The publishers expressed con- 
fidence that the rates would not 
be reduced after the war. 

John F. Lux, publisher, Herald- 
News, Joliet, Ill., speaking on “The 
Newspaper of the Future,” sum- 
marized impressions of other pub- 
lishers, declaring that they will be 
more streamlined; writing will be 
better and more concise; more pic- 
tures will be used; helicopters may 
be employed to widen coverage; 
and advertising, coincident with a 
“new era in merchandising,” will 
be more effective. Mechanical im- 
provements, too, were envisaged, 
Mr. Lux said, with experiments 
being conducted now on plastic 
plates to replace electrotypes; get- 
ting ink onto paper without using 
the present intermittent means of 
taking ink from a fountain and 
placing it on ink drums, and mag- 
nesium alloys for present metal 
used for press plates. 

Speaking in glowing terms of 
the future of FM stations, Lewis 
W. Herzog, manager of WTMJ, the 
Milwaukee Journal station, and 
secretary-treasurer of FM Broad- 
casters, Inc., told the publishers 
any town that can support a daily 
newspaper can support an FM sta- 
tion also. He pointed out that all 
F'M licenses are issued for market 
areas, in contrast to AM licenses. 
Foreseeing a number of FM net- 
works springing up after the war, 
Mr. Herzog predicted that FM, be- 
cause of its ability to reproduce 
with fidelity, will command a full 
audience, and will, eventually, 
supercede AM with the exception 
of a few high powered stations. 


Awards Are Announced 


Winners in the association’s fifth 
annual typographical contest were: 

Class A (less than 5,000 circula- 
tion)—first, Columbia Missourian, 
Columbia, Mo.; second, Daily 
News, Rhinelander, Wis.; third, 
Evening Times, Monroe, Wis. 

Class B (5,000 to 10,000 circula- 
tion) — first, Daily News, Iron 
Mountain, Mich.; second, Post- 
Register, Idaho Falls, Idaho; third, 
World - Telephone, Bloomington, 
Ind., tied with Daily Tribune, 
Peru, Ind. 

Class C (10,000 to 25,000 circula- 
tion)—Journal Standard, Freeport, 
Ill.; second, Palladium Item, Rich- 
mond, Ind.; third, Post - Bulletin, 
Rochester, Minn. 

Class D (more than 25,000 circu- 
lation) first, Star - Journal, Min- 
neapolis; second, Daily Pantagraph, 
Bloomington, Ill.; third, Globe- 
Democrat, St. Louis. 

The association will hold its 
spring meeting May 16 and 17 and 
its fall meeting Oct. 17 and 18 in 
Chicago. 


Agency Head, Dies 


in Los Angeles 


Los Angeles, Feb. 18.—Arthur 
Kudner, president and treasurer of 
the agency bearing his name and 
one of the outstanding leaders jp 
his field, died at Town House here 
today of pneu. 
monia. 

His wife 
Madelin 
Thayer Kud- 
ner, who had 
accompa. 
nied the 54 
year-old 
agency execu- 
tive on an ex. 
tended  busi- 
ness trip, was 
with him at 
the time of his 
death. 

The Kudner 
agency had opened its first West 
Coast office in San Francisco last 
November, after it had landed the 
important Matson Navigation 
Company account. 

Arthur Kudner, Inc., came into 
being in August, 1935, when Mr. 
Kudner withdrew from the presi- 
dency of Erwin, Wasey & Co. to 
form his own agency, formally 
ending a three-way partnership 
with L. R. Wasey and O. B. Win- 
ters, and terminating a_ business 
association of 19 years’ duration, 

Mr. Kudner, a University of 
Michigan graduate and son of a 
Michigan newspaper editor, before 
turning to writing had sung in 
grand opera and_.barnstormed 
across the country selling circula- 
tion schemes to newspapers. Soon 
after joining the Detroit Free Press 
his work came to the attention of 
Ralph Estep, then with the Chel- 
tenham agency in Chicago, and 
Mr. Kudner soon was writing out- 
standing advertising copy for 
Packard, Ingersoll watches, Men- 
nen shaving cream and other na- 
tional accounts. 

He joined Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
on Aug. 1, 1916, a year after it 
was founded in Chicago, and on a 
$7,500-a-year salary started writ- 
ing copy for the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber account—an account still 
in the Kudner house. He became 
president of the agency in 1929. 

Only last December, Mr. Kud- 
ner’s agency was appointed to 
handle a huge campaign defending 
the American free enterprise sys- 
tem, in behalf of the National In- 
dustrial Information Committee. 

Always known for his energy 
and enthusiasm, as well as for his 
interest in flying (he was among 
the first business men to use 4 
private plane for most of his trips), 
Mr. Kudner had a wide variety of 
interests outside as well as within 
the advertising field. He went to 
England shortly before last Christ- 
mas as a member of the W. Averill 
Harriman mission. 

Mr. Kudner had won a wide 
personal reputation for his vivid 
phrase and thought, and among his 
early advertisements still recalled 
and quoted were appeals for the 
Red Cross and Liberty loans in 
1917. 


A. H. Kudner 


IN THE SOUTH’S 


50,000 WATTS 


THE GREATEST SELLING POWER 


CBS Affiliate 


Nat'l Representatives: The Katz Agency, Inc. 


GREATEST CITY 


CLEAR CHANNEL 
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Niw YEAR’S DAY, 1912, marked 

¥- a turning point in world history 
. .- China, an ancient Empire, be- 
came a Republic. 


eg But Sun Yat-sen, who took office 
as President, realized that he had 
a republic without citizens . .. because only a scant minority 
could read. 


Then came James Yen, inheritor of Sun Yat-sen’s vision 
for his people. He, too, realized that without reading these 
people could never become a modern nation. So he found a 
way to teach them—through one of the most brilliant in- 
ventions in history. 


With scholarly skill, this greatest of China’s living teach- 
ers reduced the complex written Chinese language of more 
than 40,000 characters to 1,000 . . . called it Pai-Hua, “the 
language of the people.” 


Today, all over China, eager millions in cities, towns and 
mud villages are reading . . . reading the new books on eco- 
nomics, geography, government and world history which 
have been written in Pai-Hua. China has become the world’s 
greatest laboratory of mass education. And the literate, dem- 
ocratic, powerful nation of which Sun Yat-sen dreamed is 
now becoming a reality. 


FORTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO another great invention in read- 
ing was made, when The American Weekly established a new 
kind of magazine editing. 


The American people had become a great democracy . . . 


China! Vast, enigmatic, inscrutable... a paradox among nations. Once the citadel of civilization .. . 
for centuries she slumbered in darkness. Was it because China's Millions” had never learned to read? . 


taught coolies READ... 


through education and reading. But millions were insulated 
from much of our expanding knowledge by the abstract 
forms in which this knowledge was expressed. 

The American Weekly discovered a technique through which 
any subject ... history, science, art, religion, or human rela- 
tions ... could be made simple, understandable, vivid and 
rememberable. In doing so it, too, opened new worlds of 
thought and accomplishment to millions. 


Today this great magazine goes every week into over 


7,750,000 homes, where its fascinating pages stimulate and 


expand this priceless habit of reading in young and old. 

Its stirring tales of love and romance, of mystery and ad- 
venture are NOT fiction .’. . but living, human documents 
about real people . . . in which readers see the life of their 
day as it is lived. 


Its articles on science, medicine, art, education and his- 
tory are as dramatic and entertaining as fiction, but so au- 


THE 


thoritative that they are widely used in the classrooms of 
schools and colleges. 


It has been said that “What a person READS, he BELIEVES” 
. .. perhaps because his first authoritative instruction comes 
from those who teach him to read. Who, then, can measure 
the influence of a magazine which has become the reading 
habit of so large a part of the American population? Who 
can doubt that the manufacturer who presents his products 
or his company to this reading and believing audience is 
using the greatest force known in advertising? 


Cock-a-Doodle-Do! 


Ehaveasked ToThe Editor 
The American Weekly, in its new size, cer- 

A readers for tainly gets my vote of approval. It is much easier 
their opinion of The to handle—the pages turn neatly and quickly. It 

American Weekly is easier to read—articles and sories are more 
in its new size. The following concise. From cover to cover, the NEW American 
Week! ded 
is typical of the thousands of * decided improvement 


Sincerely, 
letters received: BG, Dewois, Mich, 


“The Nation’s Reading Habit’’ 
Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
Branch Offices: Heanst Bunc., Curcaco . . . . . Wintunor Squane, Bostow . . . . Aucape Bunc., St. . . . « Hanna Bunc., CLEVELAND 
Gewenat Morons Buoc.. Dernorr . . . . . 10] Manrerra St., Artawta . « « Eotson Bunc., Los Ancetas.... . Bupc., San 
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Radio Measurement 
Bureau Set Up by 
Canadian Stations 


Quebec, Feb. 16.—Creation of a 
Bureau of Broadcast Measurement 
and recommendation that a three- 
man board regulate all Canadian 
broadcagting stations highlighted 
the annual convention here this 
week of the Canadian Association 
of Broadcasters. 

The new bureau was approved 
unanimously at a closed meeting 
of the independent station owners 
Monday, opening day of the three- 
day session. The board of direc- 
tors for the bureau, which has 
been under consideration for two 
years, is expected to include mem- 
bers of the CAB and representa- 
tives of the Canadian Association 
of Advertisers, the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies 
and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. Plans call for a 


standard form of measurement of 
radio coverage. 

A new regulatory board for the 
industry was urgently requested 
by Glen Bannerman, CAB presi- 
dent, who warned that the present 
system under the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation is leading 
to a dangerous centralization and 
“monopoly.” 


Controls All Operations 


He said the CBC not only oper- 
ates its present networks but at 
the same time controls operations 
of private radio stations. He urged 
establishment of a_ three-man 
board with powers over the indus- 
try similar to those exercised by 
the Board of Railway Commission- 
ers over Canadian railways. The 
board would pass on all applica- 
tions and contracts from both CBC 
and private stations, and would set 
up regulations governing both 
groups of stations. 

Under the proposed regulatory 
plan, Mr. Bannerman said, CBC 
would continue to operate its pres- 
ent stations and a national net- 
work. Should another network be 
deemed advisable in the public 
interest, private stations would be 


given the opportunity to organ- 
ize it. 

Mr. Bannerman submitted fig- 
ures showing that the private sta- 
tion operator in recent years has 
been at a disadvantage in com- 
peting with the CBC for the na- 
tional advertiser’s dollar. 


Suggests Alternative 


As an alternative to a perma- 
nent three-man commission, Mr. 
Bannerman suggested that the 
government get out of the radio 
industry and set up a board to 
rule on technical matters and 
grant station licenses. The CBC 
board of governors now is exer- 
cising authority over the publicly- 
owned station setup, and private 
stations as well, under the 1936 
Radio Act of Canada. 

Without arriving at a decision 
on the question, the independent 
broadcasters yesterday considered 
a recommendation that a joint 
committee be named, representing 
the CAB, CBC, advertisers and 
agencies, to report on ways and 
means of increasing the effective- 
ness of commercials in sponsored 
programs. 

Matthew N. Chappell, research 
director of C. E. Hooper Ltd., told 


Watch a woman the next time she puts on make-up. 
Every motion she makes with lipstick, pencil, or puff is a firmly-fixed habit. 


Another example of habit is the manner in which 
the people of Southern New England have faith- 
fully listened to WTIC for more than 18 years. 

These regular listeners are of importance to 
national advertisers, not alone because they de- 
pend upon WTIC for the best in radio fare, but 
because they possess the means to translate sales 


suggestion into sales action. 


The people who comprise WTIC’s audience 
have an effective buying income 50% greater 
than the average for the entire United States. 
They can afford to spend money for whatever 
you have to sell. 

Get into the habit of getting results in South- 
ern New England by allocating a part of your 


radio appropriation to WTIC. 


IN SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
PEOPLE ARE IN THE Aatit OF LISTENING TO WTIC 


No Skimping! 


ADVERTISING AGE refuses to 
skimp on editorial mate- 
rial, despite a 25% cut in 
available paper. For in- 
stance: Last week’s issue 
carried 61 major news 
stories, 15 departments and 
features, 25 pictures, 155 
short news items. And this 
week a brand new “feature 
page” (Page 39) is added 
to our editorial bill of fare. 


the convention that radio has 
achieved its present importance 
primarily because it fulfills the 
fundamental desires and needs of 
the people. 

“In this attainment, it has been 
guided by one fundamental prin- 
ciple,” he said. “People are at- 
tracted to the radio only if they 
can get programs they want.” 


‘Indianapolis 


|News’ Buys 
Station WIBC 


Indianapolis, Feb. 17. — The 
Indianapolis News gave the FCC 
another chance this week to rule 
on newspaper ownership of radio, 
announcing that it has acquired 
Station WIBC, Indianapolis—sub- 
ject to approval of the commission. 

The station, with headquarters 
and studios in the Indianapolis 
Athletic Club, was purchased from 
the principal stockholder, H. G. 
Wall, president of the Indiana 
Broadcasting Corporation. Pur- 
chase price was not disclosed, but 
was reported to be close to 
$500,000. 

Pending FCC approval, no 
changes will be made in manage- 
ment, personnel or program policy, 
the News said. Pointing out that 
it will be the first Indianapolis 
newspaper to own and operate a 
radio station, the publication 
added: “The News thus will be in 
a position to bring to its reading 
and listening public the tremen- 
dous developments in many fields 
of radio after the war.” 


Porter Joins WOR 


G. Joseph Porter, formerly with 
the New York Daily News adver- 
tising department, has joined the 
sales department of Station WOR, 
New York, as an account execu- 
tive, succeeding Robert A. White, 
who has been transferred to 
WOR’s western office in Chicago. 


Advertising Age, February 21, 1948 


GMA Denies 
to Legislate 
Against Chains 


New York, Feb. 15.—The Gros 
cery Manufacturers Association i 
“not now considering and hag 
never in the past formally consid. 
ered the sponsoring of any legisla. 
tion designed to prevent retailers 
from engaging in the manufactur 
ing and/or processing of food 
products,” Paul S. Willis, president 
of the organization, has advised 
L. A. Warren, president of Safe. am 
way Stores, it was revealed last 
weekend. 

Mr. Willis’ letter was in answer 
to one addressed to him by the 
head of the giant West Coast 
chain, and published in Apvertig- 
ING AGE Feb. 7, in which Mr. Wars 
ren took exception to the tenor of 
recent speeches by Charles Wesley 
Dunn, GMA general counsel, and 
specifically asked whether GMA 
endorsed the views of Mr. Dunn, 
“who, by separating the ‘produc. 
tion and retailing of food prod- 
ucts,’ would prevent retailers from 
engaging in manufacturing and/or 
processing of food products dix 
rectly or by contract.” 

If the answer to this question 
is Yes, said Mr. Warren, would 
GMA take this position with re. 
gard to all retailing and wholesal- 3m 2 
ing elements, or merely with i 
regard to corporate chains? 

Mr. Willis’ reply said that since 
the answer to the first question is . 
No, no answer to the second is we 
required, but went on: mee 

“Since I became president of 
GMA in 1932, none of our mem- ; 
bers has proposed that this ore 7 
ganization sponsor any such legis- 
lation. I might add, however, that 
prior to the war, manufacturers 
strongly resented the _ unethical es 
trade practices engaged in by some a 
distributors. You, too, have gone : 
on record condemning these same 
practices, and we know that you 
have no desire to defend them. 

“IT am glad that you brought this 
matter to our attention, for it is 
always good to clear up misunder- 
standings. The relationship be- 
tween our manufacturers and dis- 
tributors is now at an all-time 
high, and we certainly want to 
keep it there. We can best keep 
it there by maintaining a fair 
business relationship between 
them.” 


Hodges Joins Kudner 


Paul Hodges, former Washington 
correspondent for the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, and more recently 
associate editor of Nation’s Bust- 
ness, has joined the public rela- 
tions staff of Arthur Kudner, Inc. 
New York. 


It may be too late if you wait until 


Their local daily paper completely 


of the 


“Lower Peninsula Group" 


Albion Recorder 
*Alpena News 

*Benton Harbor News-Palladium 
*St. Joseph Herald-Press 
Big Rapids Pioneer 
Cadillac News 
Cheboygan Tribune 
Coldwater Reporter 
Dowagiac News 

Grand Haven Tribune 
Greenville News 
*Hillsdale News 
Holland Sentinel 

lonia Sentinal-Standard 
*Ludington News 


“Upper Peninsula Group" 


Escanaba Press 
Mountain News 


Chicago 1 
35 E. Wacker Drive 


TELL IT TO THEM Ylow! 


have these profitable Michigan markets. 


Michigan people are busy—they have time to read orly one newspaper. 


local, national and advertising news. 


50% of the people in Michigan, outside of the Detroit area, live in 
cities and trade territories where THEIR FAMILY PAPER is a member 


MICHIGAN LEAGUE OF HOME DAILIES 


*Members not represented by Scheerer & Co. 


A leeway of dates will insure insertion of your message. 


National Advertising Representatives 


SCHEERER & CO. 


the war is over. Someone else may 


serves them with up-to-the-minute 


Manistee News-Advocate 
Marshall Chronicle 
Midland News 

*Monroe News 

Mount Pleasant Times-News 
Niles Star 

*Owosso Argus-Press 
Petoskey News 

*Royal Oak Tribune ° 
*St. Johns Republican-News 
South Haven Tribune 
Sturgis Journal 

Three Rivers Commercial 
Traverse City Record Eagle 
Ypsilanti Press 


Journal 
ews 


Marquette Minin 
Sault Ste. Marie 


New York 17 
441 Lexington Avenue 
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Is it *D-nee-per” or “D-ny-per” or 
“Neeper”? 


And what about “‘amenable’”’? 


Are you sure how that one goes? 


* * * 


Well, NBC announcers are. They have to be. 


What’s all this got to do with advertising 
over NBC? Just this. When all NBC announc- 
ers give their words the same pronunciation 
—the correct one—the quality of every pro- 
gram is stepped up, distractions are avoided, 
the advertiser’s sales message is given addi- 
tional power to create receptiveness in the 
listeners and to induce action. 


a 


These are but some of the objectives of “The 
NBC Handbook of Pronunciation,”’ which was 
compiled especially for NBC by James F. Ben- 


der, eminent American authority on speech. 


Conceivably, each of the millions of NBC 
listeners has his own particular reasons for 
listening to NBC programs and responding to 
the sales messages of NBC advertisers. 


But, whether it’s the voice of a favorite 
crooner, the jokes of a favorite comedian, the 
music of a favorite orchestra—or the correct 
pronunciation of Dnieper (NEE-per)*—this 
nation-wide acceptance of NBC programs by 
millions puts a nice point on NBC’s constant 
drive for perfection in “little things.” It’s the 
total of these “little things” that has made NBC 
“The Network Most People Listen to Most.” 


*From ‘‘The NBC Handbook of Pronunciation” 


They all tune to tne 
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It’s a National Habit 
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Building Materials 
Covered in Latest 
FIC Costs Study 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 18.— 
Dealer tie-in sales in the paint and 
varnish industry receive particular 
attention in a report on distribu- 
tion cosjs and practices for three 
important building materials in- 
dustries, to be forwarded to Con- 
gressional leaders tomorrow by 
the FTC. 

The second installment of a five- 
part study on peacetime merchan- 
dising habits, the report covers the 
lumber, paint and varnish, and 
Portland cement industries, and is 
far less critical than the report on 
food distribution costs filed last 
November. Three additional sec- 
tions, including one devoted en- 
tirely to advertising, another on 
clothing and a third on household 
appliances, are still in preparation. 

While the Commission was care- 


ful to point out the high cost fac- 
tors in the distribution systems for 
each of the three building mate- 
rials, in none of these cases did 
it infer that prompt remedial ac- 
tion was in order. 

In addition to special attention 
to the tie-in merchandising prac- 
tices of the paint and varnish 
manufacturers, FTC emphasized 
the high transportation costs in- 
volved in the sale of lumber, and 
the concentration of ownership in 
the Portland cement industry. 


Selling Costs Low 


Since approximately 83% of the 
total lumber production is concen- 
trated in the Pacific and 11 south- 
ern states, the Commission found 
that freight charges consumed 
more than 20 cents of every dollar 
spent for lumber but widespread 
use of sales brokers kept selling 
costs low. While $5.18 of every 
$100 of income for lumber manu- 
facturers goes into selling ex- 
penses, including salaries and 
commission, FTC found that only 
21 cents of this amount went for 
advertising. 

Of 68 firms reporting a total 
annual business of $68,000,000, 30 
had no advertising expenses at all 


in 1939, 
spent only $135,000. Nearly half 


and .the remaining 38 


of this money went into trade 
journal advertising. Other impor- 
tant competitors were samples, 
evhihits, calendars and novelties. 
Letters, booklets and display cards 
supplied to local distributors, and 
joint advertising with local dis- 
tributors accounted for more than 
$30,000. 

Most firms relied on advertising 
placed by trade associations in 
periodicals of national circulation. 
Magazines and newspapers be- 
tween them accounted for only 
7% of the industry’s advertising, 
while radio received less than 1%. 

Of the building trades, the paint 
and varnish industry placed far 
more emphasis on aggressive mar- 
keting. With such firms as the 
Glidden Company. Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company and E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co. in the field, 
many of the companies have had 
to change their distribution prac- 
tices in the past 10 years. 


Ad Expenditures Higher 


Since 57 companies are market- 
ing paints under their own brand 
names, FTC found that advertis- 
ing expenditures are much higher 


in the paint and varnish industry, 
consuming about $2.50 of every 
$100 received by manufacturers. 
Of 145 companies reporting, 115 
had advertising budgets totaling 
$3,555,000, with one company 
spending as much as $200,000. 

The 115 paint manufacturers 
spent $720,000 for letters, booklets 
and display cards for their dis- 
tributors, and an additional $274,- 
000 in joint advertising. 

FTC found that a sixth of the 
paint manufacturers were using 
joint advertising, and that a third 
of the members of the industry 
were reimbursing dealers for all 
or part of the space devoted to 
their product. Many manufactur- 
ers supplied merchandising advice 
on story layouts and methods of 
selling, and others used one cent 
sales and limited time price re- 
ductions in conjunction with deal- 
ers. 

The Commission noted that 10 
paint and varnish companies were 
attempting to strengthen their 
marketing organizations by em- 
oloying independent market re- 
search agencies or their own re- 
search departments to study the 
potential demand for their com- 
modity by region and district. In 


Modern Plastics has grown up with the plastics 
industry—has learned from it—has developed and 
matured with it! * * * Today, this publication is 
the strong voice of all things plastic . . . the authori- 


modern 


THE MEETING-PLACE 


EAST 42nd STREET 


af 
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tative reference source of plastics interest . . . an 
influential institution with a response value that 
guarantees advertising results. * * * Its faithful* 
speak of Modern Plastics as their bible! 


*Circulation 11,000 (2000 more subscribers on waiting list) 
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Once you use it, you will never con- Listerine Crea 

fuse Listerine Creamed Tooth Paste with every way worthy of the name beca 
ordinary liquid dentifrices, because this it is made to the Listerine standard 
new invennon supplies: quality. Co. Me 


SPECIAL 7-DAY TRIAL BOTTEE: 


(NOW AT ALL DRUG COUNTERS) ; 
WHILE THEY LAST VOU CAN TRY THB 
PRODUCT FOR A MICKEL/ 


y LISTERINE Creamed TOOTH PASTE 


RENEWS PROMOTION—Following ¢ 
test copy last year in several markelgim 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. is again using 
newspaper space for its Listeria 
creamed tooth paste, which it sa 
combines features of powder, pas 
and liquid dentifrice. Lambert 
Feasley is the agency. q 


nine of these cases, the studigl 
went into consumer preferences im 
quality, size of package, kind @ 
container and appearance, and afm 
tempted to relate local sales fly 
tuations with the firm’s advertig# 
ing and sales promotion campaigns 


Field Highly Competitive 


Discussing the paint field, FT@ 
found a highly competitive situay 
tion in which several manufacture 
ers were attempting to operat 
their own chain of outlets, whilg 
others were placing their lines ij 
department, drug and variet ts 
stores. City and 
In addition to tie-in advertisi 
paint and varnish manufactur 
are spending nearly $1,000,000 f 

such items as color cards, decor 

tive panels, caps, yardsticks aml 
mixing paddles, and over $400,003 
for letters and booklets by di 
mail. Trade journals received] 
$313,500 in advertising from thé 
industry, while newspapers got 
$280,900; magazines $248,956; ras 
dio $172,998 and panel posters 
$142,637. 

FTC had few figures on them 
advertising operations of the Port+ 
land cement manufacturers, 
porting however that on an avers 
age, 47 companies doing 54.4% af 
the industry’s total business ing 
1939, spent $1.97 each of every 
$100 in sales for advertising and 
sales promotion. 

The Commission noted that five 
firms controlled 40% of the na 
tion’s Portland cement capacity 
although 80 firms were in the bus- 
iness. The report also stated that 
the Cement Institute, leading trade 
association in the field, claimed 
that its members in 1933 controlled 
98% of the productive capacity; 


Studebaker Uses Edit 
Style in School Paper 


Making use of an editorial fea 
ture which has run in the I® 
structor for many years, Stude 
baker Corporation utilizes a fours 
color spread in the magazines 
March issue, with one page con. 
taining a large picture of “the fa" 
mous Boeing Flying Fortress [08 
which Studebaker builds Wright 
Cyclone engines,” and the facing 
page containing 12 miniature fulleg 
color reproductions. 7 

The Instructor has used thi 
technique for many years, usually 
reproducing a work of art in larg 
size on its front cover and thea 
having from 12 to 18 smaller Te | 
productions in color inside The ai 
larger reproduction is designed for 
classroom use, while the smallet 
ones are distributed among ste 
dents for scrap books, etc. e 
Studebaker advertisement, devel 
oped by the company’s education@ 
and owner relations department, B™ 
the first which has adapted thi 
editorial technique. Roche, Wik 
liams & Cunnyngham is the agency; 
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Names Burgeson 
Henry M. Burgeson has been 
elected vice-president of the Ly 
Van & Storage Company, Lo x 
geles, and will supervise the sales 
and advertising activities ©! the 
company’s moving, storage 
aeronautical divisions. 
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ONE OF THE 200,000 


it I read it each week, and 
hink it is one of, if not the 


Pest marazines published for 
“Winessmen ." 


George E. Stringfellow, V. P. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


—It starts with a relatively small group of 
people who have a definite conviction about 
something ... convictions are discussed, argued 
about and spread out into ever widening 
circles and spheres until they become, in fact, 
the opinions of the public, i.e., public opinion 
... The United States News gathers together 
in a single audience more opinion-forming 


people than any other magazine in America. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
is read by 200,000 men and women who 
have positive convictions based on facts. 
They are the people who shape, mold and 
influence public opinion. They are: the 
men responsible for the management of 
important business enterprises @ counselors 
and professional men connected with or- 
ganizational activities editorial writers 
who want facts and more facts ® heads 
of policy forming agencies of government 
@ members of both Houses of Congress ® 
heads of civic organizations, college groups, 
and current events groups in women’s or- 
ganizations @ they are the alert-minded 
CITIZENS who really care whether the 
government goes bankrupt or stays solvent. 


* 


These are the people who demand facts 
because constructive public opinion in- 
variably is founded on facts. 


Daniel W. As ley 
Vice President in charge of Advertising 
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Jansen Joins Zenith 


Dolph Jansen Jr., formerly as- 
sistant sales promotion manager of 
Servel, Inc., has joined Zenith 
Radio Corporation, Chicago, as 
assistant sales manager of the 
radionic hearing aid division. 


Steitz to Mutual 


Phil Steitz, formerly with Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and 
Station WIND, Chicago, has joined 
the western division sales staff of 
Mutual 


ters in Chicago. 


Broadcasting System,| 
effective Feb. 15, with headquar-| 


Urges Advertising 
of Medical Care 


fo Boost Demand 


AMA, Others Could 
Conduct Campaigns, 
Educator Declares 


Chicago, Feb. 16.—Advertising 
to sell good medical care—just as 
it sells tooth paste or refrigerators 
—was advocated this week by a 
university medical authority who 
is concerned over a postwar sur- 
plus of doctors and maldistribution 
of medical service in the country. 

Lack of interest in good medical 
care is often a bigger factor in its 
maldistribution than the economic 
status of a community, and adver- 
tising may help stimulate this 
interest, Dr. Wilbert C. Davison, 
dean of the Duke University 


School of Medicine, Durham, N. C.., 
told the 40th annual Congress on 
Medical Education and Licensure. 

He suggested that the American 
Medical Association, American 
Academy of Pediatrics, and county, 
state and federal health services 
could conduct advertising cam- 
paigns pointing up the necessity 
for medical care. All advertising 
media would be useful for this 
purpose, he said, and publicity ex- 
perts also could conduct educa- 
tional campaigns through churches, 
schools, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, the American Legion, etc. 

A better means of distribution 
of physicians is one of the coun- 
try’s greatest needs, said Dr. Davi- 
son, declaring that the medical 
profession probably will be over- 
crowded after the war because of 
the increased number of physi- 
cians graduated from medical 
schools under the accelerated war- 
time program. 

Picking his home city as an 
example, Dr. Davison said 56 of 
the 100 counties in North Carolina 
had a lower infant mortality rate 
than Durham in 1941, despite the 
adequacy of physicians, hospitals, 
baby clinics and health depart- 


ment; and 38 of the 48 states had 
a lower infant death rate than 
North Carolina. 

“The parents either are ignorant 
of the medical resources available 
or are too careless or uninterested 
to use them,” he continued. 

“If, through advertising, a pub- 
lic demand can be created for 
automobiles, electric ice boxes, 
certain brands of cigarets and pat- 
ent and home medicines (which 
represent 14% of the present medi- 
cal costs), the people can be 
taught to seek adequate medical 
service. 


Would Cost Less 


“Better medical care can be 
obtained for a smaller amount of 
money spent in teaching the public 
to utilize medical facilities than 
would be required for subsidizing 
physicians to go to areas in which 
they are needed. The law of sup- 
ply and demand is still in opera- 
tion. The public gets the product 
it demands, whether it is medical 
care or a nationally advertised va- 
riety of tooth paste.” 

Extension of socialized medicine 
is a primary postwar concern of 
young medical officers, Dr. Davi- 


dont give up! 


Clad in the shining armor of determination, the 
soul of America emerged from the blood-stained 
snows at Valley Forge. Under the tutorage of 
Washington, LaFayette and Von Steuben, un- 


trained, ill-clothed and poorly 


armed colonial 


levies became a disciplined army. Through hard- 
ship and travail, men of indomitable will and 
courage marched to triumph at Yorktown. 
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son pointed out, adding tha‘ the 
medical profession itself today jg 
conducting more social experj. 
ments in the methods of dis. 
tributing medical services “than 
all the proponents for changes 
have ever conducted.” Out of 259 
or more projects being studied or 
operated by county and state med. 
ical societies, the profession hopes 
to find methods of supplementing 
medical facilities wherever neces. 
sity may demand. 

“The American Medical Associa. 
tion is not opposing the low in. 
come group in this country in their 
effort to secure good medical sery.- 
ice at a cost which they can rea. 
sonably meet,” he said. “It has 
endeavored to discover more suit- 
able methods to assist these people 
in solving their medical problems, 
It does oppose the exploitation of 
the poor, and it is unalterably 
opposed to any scheme that would 
give the poor an inferior quality 
of medical care.” 


New Copy Sizes Adopted 


The Metropolitan Sunday News- 
papers, Inc., New York, has 
adopted new size regulations, ef- 
fective March 1. The new copy 
size requirements will apply to 
roto advertising in the 24 Metro- 
politan Group newspapers with 
gravure sections. Under the new 
regulations, 28 copy sizes are 
acceptable in their standard size 
papers, and 21 copy sizes in the 
tabloid sections. The plan was 
originally introduced to publish- 
ers by H. B. Sherwood, advertis- 
ing manager of the New York 
Daily News, and was first adopted 
by the News. 


Thomas to Gardner 


Harold A. Thomas, formerly 
merchandising and sales promo- 
tion manager of Schenley Distil- 
lers Corporation, New York, has 
joined Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis, in an executive 
capacity. 
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Three BASIC Truths 
About Chicago 


Its million reader-friends constitute Chicago’s key 
audience for advertisers. Its place in the home is the 


solid and enduring one of respect and trust. 


Good thinking, good manners and good morals 


have made The Chicago Daily News a good companion 
and good counselor for the families who have chosen 


it as their favorite newspaper. 


For 43 consecutive years The Daily News has car- 


ried more Total Display linage than any other Chicago 
paper, morning, evening or Sunday*. None but a 


BASIC advertising medium could have such a record! 


“For fair comparison liquor linage omitted since 
The Daily News does not accept advertising for 
alcoholic beverages. 


FOR 68 YEARS CHICAGO’S HOME 
NEWSPAPER. ITS PLACE IN THE HOME 
IS ONE OF RESPECT AND TRUST 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Streei, CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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Science and Advertising 


In discussing the relationship 
between science and advertising, it 
is not intended to consider the 
scientific aspects of advertising 
techniques, but rather the back- 
ground of scientific information 
which an advertiser should have 
in the presentation of the facts 
regarding his product. In other 
words, the advertiser is confronted 
now and in the future with the 
necessity of basing statements 
about his product, especially as it 
relates to health and comfort, upon 
established scientific facts, com- 
piled by recognized authorities, 
and available for the support of 
all claims made for the product. 

In a recent penetrating address 
Andrew Duncan, managing direc- 
tor of the Cereal Institute, spoke 
of research work in the field of 
nutrition which is now supported 
by many food manufacturers. Sci- 
entific facts regarding nutrition 
form the basis of much of the food 
advertising which is being done 
now. The California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange has been a pioneer 
in this field, and flour millers and 
their customers, the bakers, have 
not been far behind. 

Vitamin advertising, of course, 
has much scientific research as the 


background for its claims, and 
much more will no doubt be done 
in order to give promotion of this 
important class of products an 
even more specific character than 
it has today. Clinical research in 
the use of specific vitamin prod- 
ucts in the treatment of certain 
pathological conditions, such as 
the application of vitamin D to the 
treatment of arthritis, will develop 
a great volume of important infor- 
mation which will be helpful in 
the preparation of more effective 
advertising, and incidentally ad- 
vertising with a greater oppor- 
tunity for public service. 

In such fields as home heating 
and ventilation, scientific research 
may open the way both to better 
designs and more convincing ad- 
vertising. The public is eager to 
know what manufacturers in all 
fields are doing to increase scien- 
tific knowledge, and we believe 
that those who are now conducting 
studies having to do with the basic 
problems of public health and 
wellbeing, as related to the use of 
their products, are building a 
sound and unassailable basis for 
the future development of better 
merchandise and better advertis- 
ing. 


Can Costs Be Reduced? 


Much of the discussion regard- 
ing postwar distribution seems to 
center around the idea of cutting 
the cost of getting products from 
the maker to the user. This is a 
desirable objective, and yet it 
should be recognized that public 
preferences may control methods 
of distribution and thus determine 
whether reduced costs are possible, 
or whether increases in these costs 
may not be inevitable. 

Under present conditions many 
costs have been reduced by war- 
time regulations of services for- 
merly rendered as a matter of 
course. Reductions in delivery 
services and in packaging and 
restrictions on the use of charge 
accounts all work in the direction 
of cutting distribution costs. But 
what will happen to these costs 
when increased competition forces 
manufacturers and merchants to 
give more consideration to cus- 
tomer preferences, and to provide 
extra services or merchandising 
frills which may be important ele- 
ments in obtaining public approval 
and volume sales? 

Low-cost facilities for mass dis- 
tribution of staple products, such 
as foods, drugs and household 


supplies, will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be available, but we doubt 
if this idea will be carried through 
all merchandising fields, especially 
those where fashion, glamor or 
other intangibles are a factor in 
determining purchasing habits. We 
don’t expect to see the big depart- 
ment stores pass up their fashion 
shows or deliberately reduce the 
pulchritude of the models who 
display their offerings, and the 
same reasoning will apply to many 
products other than staples. 

Furthermore, the postwar era 
will be one of intense competition 
for retail outlets and consumer 
preference. Increased sales and 
advertising pressure will be needed 
to maintain or improve individual 
competitive positions. -As_ the 
struggle for business becomes 
more severe and volume require- 
ments are raised, methods of sales, 
distribution and advertising may 
have to be employed on a basis 
other than their ability to reduce 
costs. 

Distribution is primarily a con- 
sumer service. Costs, which deter- 
mine prices, may in the long run 
be established by what the cus- 
tomer demands of his suppliers. 


—Firth Carpet Co. 


"He says he'll be ready to talk postwar planning in just a few moments.” 


No More Digests 

The New Yorker last week 
served notice on the Reader’s Di- 
gest and on its own contributors 
that hereafter it will not permit 
the Digest to reprint material from 
its columns. It gave two principal 
reasons: 

1. “The Digest started out as a 
reprint magazine but grew into 
something quite different. Nowa- 
days a large proportion of its con- 
tents is frankly original with the 
Digest . . .; and of the stuff that is 
presented as reprint material much 
actually originates in the office of 
the Digest and then gets farmed 
out to some other magazine for 
first publication. The effect of this 
is that the Digest is beginning 19 
generate a considerable fraction 
of the contents of American maga- 
zines.” 

2. “The New Yorker, further- 
more, has never been particularly 
impressed with the Digest’s cap- 
sule theory of life and its assump- 
tion that any piece of writing can 
be improved by extracting every 
seventh word, like a tooth.” 

“The fact seems to be,” The New 
Yorker’s statement said, “that some 
publications are already as good 
as subsidized by the Digest. Our 
feeling is that if the Digest wants 
to publish a magazine of original 
material, it should do so in a di- 
rect manner. We believe it should 
not operate through other publica- 
tions to keep alive the reprint 
myth.” 

Writers who have had the pleas- 
ure of receiving a fat check from 
the Digest for work originally 
written for some other publication 
may quibble with The New York- 
er’s position, but it is your Ad- 
libber’s guess that many another 
magazine editor will applaud it. 
It would not surprise us too much 
if some even followed The New 
Yorker’s lead, now that the sub- 
stantial reprint checks which were 
so welcome during the lean de- 
pression years are no longer look- 
ing quite so enticing to magazines 
whose immediate problem is that 
of filling orders for both circula- 
tion and advertising departments. 


That Dyess Story 


One of the most curious business 
arrangements ever completed in 
the syndicate publishing business 
was that entered into by the Chi- 
cago Tribune and the late Lt. Col. 
W. E. Dyess, whose first-hand ex- 
periences in the hands of the Nips 
in the Philippines have created a 
sensation. The story, developed 
by the Tribune, which finally 
broke down military barriers to its 
publication, is appearing in about 
100 newspapers. It was written 
by Charles Leavelle from the inci- 
dents told to him by the colonel, 
and arrangements for its publica- 
tion were completed while Col. 
Dyess was a patient in an Army 
hospital in West Virginia. Col. 


Dyess had been offered $20,000 tor 
his story by a magazine, but the 
Tribune boosted the price to $21,- 
000, with the additional unique 
provisions that no charge or com- 
mission of any kind would be 
levied against this figure, and that 
neither the Tribune nor any of the 
newspapers associated with it in 
the venture would share in the 
proceeds. In addition, the news- 
paper agreed to handle sale of the 
manuscript to a book publisher 
and to a motion picture producer, 
at no cost to the author. So every 
cent realized from the story actu- 
ally is going to the author’s estate. 
Col. Dyess was killed in a plane 
crash after the story was written, 
but before it was released. 


Jottings 
An ADVERTISING AGE reader is 
considerably exercised over a re- 
cent advertisement in the New 
York Times by an_ unidentified 
agency which says: “We just did 
a bang-up job... and LOST the 
account!” The ad tells how, with 
a total appropriation of less than 
$50,000 over a period of years, the 
agency had “parlayed an obscure 
soot remover into a huge national 
business,” whereupon “the client’s 
best friend (who was not inter- 
ested when the account spent only 
$5,000) now wanted the business” 
—and got it. The ad winds up 
with an offer to show the soot re- 
mover campaign, “from A to Iz- 
zard,” to any prospective client 
who is interested. And the AA 
reader, chuckling to himself over 
this breaking out in print of a 
subject which is not often men- 
tioned so baldly, wonders if any- 
one has any ideas on the ethics of 
this type of ad. Has anyone?. . 
Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency has put 19 of the wartime 
ads of its client, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, into a brochure in order 
to give B&O officers and direc- 
tors a concise picture of their 
railroad’s promotion during the 15 
months from October, 1942 
through December, 1943. It’s an 
impressive and interesting review 
—these 19 pieces of war-theme 
advertising, published as part of 
the coordinated newspaper cam- 
paign of the Eastern Railroads... 
WGAR, Cleveland, has intro- 
duced a new promotional medium. 
It supplies bookmarks to the 
Cleveland Public Library for dis- 
tribution through all branches, 
with each bookmark calling atten- 
tion to a local or network show 
and listing books which have some 
relation to the show, either in 
time, locale, or otherwise. . . 
Diamond Match Company starts 
a campaign in National Grocers 
Bulletin by announcing that it will 
occupy the same page for the next 
10 months, and asking readers 
what kind of information they 
would like to have printed in the 
space! . 


*|terms the “Peoriarea,” with mar 


The following documents may 
be secured without charge from 


companies sponsoring them, or 
through ADVERTISING AGE, by any 
national advertiser or advertising 
agency executive writing on his 
business letterhead. 


No. 2289. Watering the Roots oj 
Free Enterprise. 
This small booklet, issued by 
State Teachers Magazines, Ine, 
contains a message to business in 
which it suggests that reaching 
school children through their 
teachers is a method of “inculcat- 
ing in youth a faith, an under- 
standing, a recognition, of the im- 
portant part business has played 
in American prosperity.” The 
booklet outlines the publications’ 
setup as official journals of 42 state 
teachers’ associations, and provides 
information on rates and reader- 
ship. 


No. 2290. Fingertip Data for 1944, 

Electrical West has issued this 
folder, which contains complete, 
but concisely written data for ad- 
vertisers. The material covers 
schedules, including special issues 
and closing dates; mechanical re- 
quirements; circulation; rates, a 
list of representatives and the 
market covered by the publication. 


No. 2291. Plan for Serving. 


The story of the Corpus Christi 
Caller-Times’ efforts in support of 
civic movements for the benefit of 
the community are recounted in 
this booklet, which reports on ac- 
complishments of the past five 
years, with special emphasis on 


1943. Since 1935, the booklet re- 
ports, circulation has _ increased 
347% and population has gained 


214%. 


No. 2285. Somewhere Between 4 
Dilly and a Drip. 

How did your products rate? 
Here, tabulated by Calling All 
Girls, is a reproduction of the bal- 
lot showing teen-age girl readers 
choices in a list that goes all the 
way down the alphabet from 
“author” to “tooth paste.” High- 
lights of the ballot are shown i 
another tabulation, which givés 
the percentage of votes for various 
product classifications. 


No. 2286. Fingertip Facts Abow 
the Peoriarea, 
Station WMBD, Peoria, IIL, ha: 
issued this analysis of what 


ket data, coverage map, audienc 
surveys and other contents col 
veniently indexed for quick ret 
erence. The station’s merchandis- 
ing followup is described and it 
lustrated. 


No. 2287. Farm Electric EquiP 
ment to Meet Postwar Re 
quirements. 


An appraisal of farm needs fo 
electrical equipment after the w# 
is given in this folder, issued J 
Electricity on the Farm, which tr 
produces an address by George W. 
Kable, editor, before the rut 
electric division, American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers. It di 
cusses the increase in rural ele 
trification, equipment for living 
and for the business of farminé 
and the requirements of electric 
farm equipment. 


No. 2259. Why Don’t You Sped 
for Yourself, John? 

This brochure, issued by the 
New York Times, reproduces 
advertisements showing the 
toward brightening up prosaic s# 
tistical reports in interesting, 
torial-style copy. 
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Gas Stations 
Seen as Outlet 
for Varied Items 


New York, Feb. 18.—With the 
end of the war and a return of a 
puyers’ market, business will try 
to market its wares in sources and 
outlets which in the past might 
have been looked upon as ridicu- 
lous and completely unorthodox, 
according to a nationwide survey 
recently completed by the Gaso- 
line Pump Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

One of the sources destined to 
play an important part as a major 
channel of distribution in the post- 
war era, selling varied items en- 
tirely foreign or unrelated to its 
normal services, is the gasoline 
station, the survey reports. More 
than one board of directors of top 
organizations has already discussed 
its potentialities and is laying the 
groundwork to corral the network 
of gas stations which will cover 
the nation’s highways at war’s end, 
as a new outlet for its products. 

Even before the war, gas sta- 
tions strung across the nation’s 
highways were already taking on 
the aspect of general variety 
stores, selling motorists a host of 
items other than the normal serv- 
ices expected, it is pointed out. 


Merchandising Expanded 


According to the survey, which 
covers conditions and develop- 
ments in the closely related fields 
of petroleum marketing, highway 
construction and automobile indus- 
try bearing on the requirements 
for gasoline pumps after the war, 
more economical operation and 
greater merchandising activity will 
be the keynote in postwar market- 
ing. 

The marketers recognize that 
the stations closed during the war 
(105,000 outlets out of 440,000, or 
23.9%) are those that could not 
pay their way, not only because 


34.7 — 70.5 


70.5 percent of the 
total mineral wealth in 
Oklahoma is concen- 
trated in the KVOO 30 
county “Magic Em- 
pire.” which comprises 
the state’s No. 1 com- 
pact market consisting 
of 34.7% of the state’s 
area.* This is one of 
the reasons why 61% of 
Oklahoma’s Industrial 
wage earners, who re- 
ceive 64% of the state’s 
industrial payroll, are 
located in the market 
which KVOO 
slone blankets. 


Source: Oklahoma Geo- 
Ogical Survey and Tulsa 
Chamber of Commerce. 


D PETRY G CO. 


Incorporated 


of low gallonage, but because they 
did not have other lines of service 
and merchandise to make the en- 
terprise profitable, the survey 
shows. 
Broadening the merchandising 
range of the service station has 
been gradual among the progres- 
sive marketers and the trend will 
continue after the war, it reports, 
and indicates that new stations 
will be built with more service 
bays and better facilities for car- 
rying and displaying a more varied 
line of merchandise. 

Other pertinent details in the 


gasoline pump survey are: (1) 
the trend will be toward centrali- 
zation in fewer and larger gas 
stations; (2) general recognition of 
the importance of a broader range 
of service and merchandise lines 
will bring about a compromise be- 
tween the large super station and 
the small conventional type with- 
out necessarily affecting the total 
number of outlets; (3) depending 
on the revival of building activity 
and business in general, it will 
take from two to three years after 
the war ends to replace the gaso- 
line stations closed during the war. 


Corkery to Everling 


Frank J. Corkery, formerly with 
Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, has joined 
Lawrence I. Everling Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, as copy- 
writer and contact man. 


Name Davis & Beaven 


Whitehead Metal Products Com- 
pany and Altec Lansing Corpora- 
tion, both of Los Angeles, have 
appointed Davis & Beaven, that 
city, to handle their accounts. 
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Reduces Page Size 


Beginning with its March issue, 
Tool & Die Journal, Cleveland, 
will reduce its page size to 54%2x8™% 
inches as a paper conservation 
measure. The magazine’s standard 
type size, 434x7% inches, will not 
be affected. 


Mason Appoints Gordon 


Mason & Co., Chicago, manufac- 
turer of decorated glassware and 
other specialty items, has appointed 
the Phil Gordon Agency, Chicago. 


You have many 


things 


say 


... things that will help them do a better job today .. . things that 


will help them do a better job when they go back to making their 
peacetime products too. 


You can interest them mightily if you tell them how the things you 
make will serve them to advantage ... how they can step up produc- 


tion, reduce costs, eliminate antiquated methods, gear their enter- 
prise for coming competition. 


In this BW audience you will find the men who successfully con- 
verted their organizations to war necessity and who will shoulder 
the tasks of reconversion. To such men you have a great many things 


to say 


And one 
say them: 


of any kind. 


Business Week will deliver your advertising messages to more 
management-men, per advertising dollar, than any other general 


business magazine, popular news magazine, or general magazine 


4 WEE | Business Week is the only news magazine sold as a business 


- WEEK 


newsstands.) 


writers ... its readers are all business men. 


service exclusively to management-men. (It is not on sale at 
The News-base of Management's Decisions 


Business Week is all business . . . its editors are all business 
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U. S. Civilian 
Population Is 
Down 4,000,000 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 15.— 
The continued drain on the civilian 
population by military inductions 
was reflected in War Ration Book 
4 registrations, the Bureau of the 
Census reported today, with a 
decreas@ of 4,000,000 recorded in 
the past 33 months, despite a rec- 
ord birthrate. 

Following generally along the 
lines detected in registration fig- 
ures for War Ration Book 2, the 
figures for the October, 1943, 
registration indicated a national 
population of 127,307,684 civilians 


compared with 131,329,104 in 
April, 1940. Since registration 
covered only the civilian popula- 
tion, figures have not been cor- 
rected to allow for military resi- 
dents. 

While the national civilian pop- 
ulation as a whole experienced a 
decline, definite increases were 
recorded in a few areas, particu- 
larly in the South and West. The 
West was the only one of four re- 
gions considered which recorded 
an over-all increase, gaining 
1,170,522 or 8.5%, while the north- 
eastern states lost 5.7%; the north 
central states 4.3% and the South, 
3.4%. 


New York Declines 


New York state lost slightly over 
1,000,000 civilians. Pennsylvania 
lost 622,455 and Illinois 318,284. 
California scored the most spec- 
tacular gain, increasing its civilian 
population 1,013,629. Rounding out 


the flourishing Pacific states, 
Washington gained 186,096 and 
Oregon, 84,390. 

Returns for War Ration Book 4 
were grouped in three tables, the 
first covering regions, divisions 
and states; the second, metropoli- 
tan counties, and the third, indi- 
vidual counties. 

No figures for metropolitan dis- 
tricts were available, the Bureau 
of the Census explained, because 
data were compiled by counties, 
and in most cases the boundaries of 
metropolitan districts and counties 
failed to coincide. Counties which 
had at least half their popula- 
tion in metropolitan districts were 
therefore classified as metropolitan 
counties. (The population of 137 
metropolitan districts on Dec. 1, 
1943, based on No. 4 Ration Books 
as reported by OPA, was shown 
along with state totals in the Feb. 
14 issue of ADVERTISING AGE.) 


Chart two of the Census figures 
covers 137 metropolitan counties, 
with a population on Nov. 1, 1943, 
of 68,267,003, an increase of 1,491,- 
274 or 2.2%. Of the 137 groups, 
82 registered increases in civilian 
population totaling 3,500,000, but 
this urban gain was offset some- 
what by losses in 55 other com- 
munities. 


Baltimore Up 12.5% 


Among these metropolitan 
county groups, the Baltimore area, 
including Baltimore city, Anne 
Arundel and Baltimore counties, 
showed an increase of 134,215 or 
12.5%. The Los Angeles area, 
including Los Angeles and Orange 
counties, gained 378,292, while San 
Diego county, California, gained 
118,490 civilians, or nearly 43%. 

San Francisco and Oakland met- 
ropolitan counties were up 375,000, 
while the Washington, D. C., area, 
including the District of Columbia, 


BRANCH RICKEY ESQUIRE reviewed 
the dramatic career of the man who went to Brooklyn 


after making champs of the St. Louis Cards. 


WILLIE PEP ESQUIRE showed some of the 
reasons for the amazing winning streak of this light- 
weight national boxing champion. 


August 1943 


photos by Acme 


HERE ARE JUsT A FEW of the brilliant, 
authoritative articles on sports person- 


alities which have made 


most talked-about general magazine on 


sports. Every month in 


Rickeys, Baughs, and Peps of sports pass 
in review—their habits and habitats, 


THE LEADING GENERAL 


Esquire the 
Esquire the 


men-of-sports . . 


their foibles and fancies. Whether it’s 
the impressive tale of Jess Flores’ prog- 
ress from orange picker to Philadelphia 
pitcher ... or the screwy account of the 
sports zanies who hail from Oakland, 
California, you'll get new insights on 
- new enjoyment in 


MAGAZINE 


November 1943 


CHARLES C. PETERSON world’s 
fancy shot champ told Esquire’s writer how to learn 
billiards by mastering six rudiments. 


/ 


SAMMY BAUGH This astounding Texas 
lad learned to be a cowboy for the benefit of pro 
football. Read about him in the current Esquire. 


ON SPORTS 


December 1943 


Sports Personalities 


their favorite occupations. Get the low- 
down on sports personalities in twelve 
punch-packed Esquires a year. See the 
sports articles in the current Esquire... 
on sale at your newsstand . . . TODAY. 
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Prince George and Montgo 
counties, Maryland and Alexap. 
dria city and Arlington county 
Virginia, increased 255,752. De. 
troit metropolitan counties gaineg 
238,292. 

The most spectacular loss jp 
civilian population was suffered 
by New York City and northeast. 
ern New Jersey, which declineg 
820,644, in an area covering Bronx 
Kings, Nassau, New York, Queens 
Richmond, Rockland and West. 
chester counties, in New York 
state, and Bergen, Essex, Hudson, 
Middlesex, Monmouth, Morris 
Passaic and Union counties, Ney 
Jersey. The Boston area lost 
143,000 and Pittsburgh metropolj. 
tan counties declined 166,666. 

Percentage-wise, Mobile County, 
Ala., covering the Mobile metro. 
politan area, increased 60.9%, but 
the actual numbers involved were 
only 86,248 additional civilians, 
The naval base at Norfolk, Va, 
with the counties surrounding 
Norfolk, Portsmouth and Newport 
News, was up 57.1%, with 183,559 
additional civilians and another 
naval center, Charleston, S. C, 
increased 37.5%, or 44,000 civilians, 

Among states, the only New 
England state to gain in civilian 
population since April, 1940, was 
Connecticut, with 40,996 additional 
civilians. Massachusetts lost 218. 
846; Maine, 61,612; Vermont, 
41,203; New Hampshire, 38,042, 
and Rhode Island, 14,420. Like 
New York and Pennsylvania, the 
third Middle Atlantic state, New 
Jersey, showed a decline of 73,471 
civilians. 

In the east central states, Michi- 
gan alone gained, with 126,693 
more civilians. Ohio and Indiana 
registered small losses, while Wis- 
consin, with a decrease of nearly 
200,000, and Illinois lost heavily. 

All of the west north central 
states lost above the national aver- 
age, the Dakotas losing over 15%; 
Nebraska and Iowa, more than 
10%; Minnesota 9.4%, and Mis- 
souri and Kansas over 6%. 

The District of Columbia in- 
creased 159,000 civilians during the 
period, with nearby Maryland 
gaining an additional 176,000 and 
Virginia another 127,000. Florida 
increased 121,000 and Delaware 
8,000, but other South Atlantic 
states dropped slightly more than 
the national average. 

All of the south central states 
lost, Kentucky, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma exceeding the 
national average. Nevada and Ari- 
zona scored heavy percentage 
gains in the mountain states, al- 
though the first actually increased 
less than 22,000 and the latter 
72,000. 
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How Enjoy The Biggest Thrill 
The Advertising Business 


twitched the first time you stood on your 

hind legs and presented an advertising pro- 
gram to a client’s sales force. Remember how 
afraid you were that you couldn’t make those guys 
out front really see the bigness of the plan you’d 
worked out . . . how scared you were that you 
couldn’t sell your ideas to the men who would 
have to re-sell them if your campaign was to suc- 
ceed in a big way? 


RR etched th how your stomach muscles 


Remember how you felt when, after about five 
sentences, the little red headed division manager 
from Omaha leaned forward in his seat to hear 
better, and you knew you had him? Remember 
how the confidence swirled back into you like flood 
water racing down a narrow creek? Remember 
how you darned near exploded with pride and hap- 
piness when, after your talk, the salesmen, man 
after man, came up to tell you that your campaign 
was a whiz and to explain just how they were 


going to make it pay off big in their several terri- 
tories? 


YOUD DONE IT! YOU’D STARTED 
TWO DOZEN FOREST FIRES OF ENTHU- 
SIASM FOR YOUR CLIENT’S PROGRAM 
AND PRODUCT WHICH WOULD BLAZE 
UP IN OMAHA ...IN DENVER... IN 
DALLAS ... IN SAN FRANCISCO... IN 
DULUTH . .. IN EVERY SECTION 
WHERE YOUR NEWLY EXCITED CON- 
VERTS WOULD GO. 


YOU'D INSURED THE SUCCESS OF THE 
WHOLE PROMOTION BY INSPIRING 
THE MEN WHOSE DUTY IT WOULD BE 


TO INSPIRE OTHERS. MISTER, YOU’D 
DONE YOURSELF A JOB! 


* * 


Want to feel that same sweet sensation of accom- 
plishment over and over again? Want to experi- 
ence endless times the thrill that always comes 
when, with words, you make men who are apa- 
thetic to your plans and your products suddenly 
become avidly interested and excited in them. IF 
YOU DO... ASSIGN YOURSELF TO THE 
JOB OF WRITING THE DRUG TOPICS 
TRADE PAPER CAMPAIGNS PLACED BY 
YOUR AGENCY. 


As you sit down to do the chore, picture yourself 
in the center of a huge arena with a vast audience 
of 180,656 salesmen and saleswomen about you 
(3,254 drug wholesalers’ salesmen . . . 55,438 
drug store proprietors . . . 121,964 drug store 
clerks). 


330 WEST 42nd STREET + + + NEW YORK CITY 18 


Realize as you start to talk to them on paper that 
every one in the imaginary bowl has it within his 
power to increase the effectiveness of your client’s 
consumer advertising in his neighborhood by 5% 

.. 10% ... 25%, if you can make him want 
to do so. Think of the multi-thousands of counter 
and window displays that these folks can give to 
your client’s product if you can make them want 
to put them up. Think of the hundreds of thous- 
ands of recommendations that these people make 
monthly to customers and what a kind word about 
the item your client is trying to sell would mean 
in the way of profits. Think of the tens of 
thousands of newspaper ads that are placed by 
druggists annually and what would happen to 
your client’s sales volume if, through your per- 
suasiveness, you manage to get his product men- 
tioned in a lot of them. 


Think of what that roomful of salesmen did for 
you years ago when you got them excited. Think 
of what 180,656 salespeople can do for you if, 
with your DRUG TOPICS campaign, you get 
them just as excited. Then write. 


Use to the full your seasoned skill, your rich ex- 
perience, your advertising know how. And when 
you’re through and the resulting ad has been de- 
livered to 330 West 42nd St., stand by confidently 
for the reactions and for another thrill of a life- 
time. Don’t worry this time about clicking .. . 
yow’ll click all right, and you'll click over and 
over and over again as you repeat the thrilling 
experience . . . you can’t miss, for first class copy, 
on a first class proposition, run in a first flight trade 
paper has never let anybody down yet. 
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John Louis Buys | 
Control of KTAR 


Phoenix, Ariz., Feb. 15.—Sale of 
controlling interest in KTAR, 5,- 
000-watt Phoenix station, to John 
J. Louis, vice-president of Need- 
ham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago 
agency, was revealed this week by 
the Arizona Publishing Company. 

Subject to approval of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, 
the agency executive agreed to 
pay $375,000 for 50,000 shares of 


stock held by the publisher of the| priate because of federal opposi- 
Phoenix Republic and Gazette,|tion to newspaper ownership of 


representing 77% ownership in 
KTAR Broadcasting Company. Mr. 
Louis also becomes interested in 
three other Arizona radio stations 
in which KTAR owns a majority or 
substantial interest—KVOA, Tuc- 
son, KYCA, Prescott, and KYUM, 
Yuma. KTAR, an NBC affiliate, 
also is the sales organization for 
the seven stations of the Arizona 
Broadcasting Company network. 
Charles A. Stauffer, chairman of 
the board of the publishing com- 
pany, said the sale seemed appro- 


stations. Irrespective of the FCC 
attitude, he added, the company 
had considered withdrawing from 
the radio field if it could find such 
a successor as Mr. Louis. 

The new station owner, a winter 
resident of Phoenix for several 
years, announced that personnel 
and policies will be continued 
without change. Richard O. Lewis, 
general manager of KTAR, who 
will increase his stock holdings, 
will continue as executive head of 
the company. 


New Institutional 
Series Readied by 
Trucking Industry 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 17.— 
American Trucking Associations, 
which last year unleashed a vigor- 
ous institutional campaign high- 
lighting the importance of the 
trucking industry to the war effort 
(AA, Feb. 22, ’43), has prepared a 
new series of ads to run through- 
out 1944, the first insertion sched- 


* 1943 Bank Clearings $111,592,831.45. 


* Leads State, Outside of Chicago, with War Contracts Totaling 
More than Half a Billion Dollars. 


* Leads Illinois in Percentage of Bank Debit Gain, 3 Months Ending 


December 31 


st. 


* 1943 Bank Deposit Increase 32 Per Cent Over 1942. 
* Postal Receipts for 1943, Highest in History, $1,255,301.42. 


2nd largest 


city in ILLINOIS 
(OUTSIDE OF CHICAGO) 


1943 Metropolitan Population More Than 111,000 


ROCKFORD MORNING 


STAR eee 
uth Hannah 


ublishe 


ROCKFORD REGISTER-REPUBLIC. 
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uled to break the latter part of this 
month. 

Newspapers are being given or. 
ders for full pages, with optiona} 
insertion dates, in line with cyr. 
rent problems affecting the news. 
print industry. Where papers are 
unable to accept such space orders 
smaller size units will be em, 
ployed. The campaign will be 
concentrated in cities of 1,000,009 
population and over, with the same 
copy planned for insertion in fy) 
pages in several business publica. 
tions and general magazines. The 
schedule calls for monthly adver. 
tisements. 

The first insertion, captioned 
“Where’s your job when the war 
ends?” dwells on the ability of the 
trucking industry to speed recon. 
version to peacetime production, 
Future ads will employ other 
themes based on the essentiality 
of the industry and its vital fune- 
tions now and after the war. 

Last year American Trucking 
had placed only four insertions 
when its schedule was interrupted 
by various governmental regula- 
tions affecting the industry which 
made impracticable the placing of 
regularly scheduled ads. 

The Biow Company, New York, 
is the agency. 
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TIME is the Favorite Magazine 
of Army, Navy, and Marine 
Officers... 


For example, Capt. D. J. 
of the Air Corps writes: 


"TIME has always been important 
to many of us, but never 
before have we found it so 
essential to a comprehensive 
picture of a world at war. 
Without the amazingly accurate 
reporting that TIME gives us, 
the machine gunner's vision 
of the world is limited to his 
sector of fire; the pilot's 
to his operating radius; and 
the rifleman’s to the extreme 
limit of his own eyesight." 
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ESNO PASSES 


100,000 


CITY-ZONE POPULATION! 


1940 


Fieve surprising city-zone growth reflects an equally amazing 
expansion of market strength in her four-county trading area. It is well- 
balanced strength, deeply rooted in Agriculture, Manufacturing, Mineral 
Output and Distribution. 


The four counties are Fresno, Tulare, Kings, Madera. All four are 
among the 100 counties leading the nation in 1942 farm income. Among 
all the 100, Tulare ranks second and Fresno third. The aggregate farm 
income of the four counties in 1942 was $223,688,000—a gain of 213% 
since 1939. 


In 1939, Manufacturing Income, at $77,090,000, was even greater 
than farm income in the Fresno trading area. And reliable estimates 
indicate a comparable, three-year gain. 


Mineral output, chiefly oil from the famous Kettleman Hills, was 
$39,000,000 in 1939. Estimates place it at $50,000,000 for 1943. With 
Fresno as the jobbing center, the total volume of Wholesale Distribution 
in the area was $105,295,000 in 1939, and is estimated at $150,000,000 
for the current year. 


These factors paint more than prosperity for the duration. The mar- 
ket strength of the Fresno area is rooted in basic, stable resources and 
can be relied on to endure. 


*102,073 figure was sub- 
stantiated by a post of- 
fice survey and two ration 


book counts of O.P.A. 


scurate 
48% coverage of the four-county 
"trading area And with it goes” 
the prestige carried by each of 
noted trio of which it is 
xtreme — THE THREE. 
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Reconversion Plans 
Pave Way for Rapid 


Action: Nelson 


Industry and Labor 
Group to Confer 
with WPB 


By STANLEY E. COHEN 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 15.—An 
official admission that WPB is 
drawing plans for the reconversion 
of industry to the production of 
consumer goods came for the first 
time today from WPB Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson, who confirmed 
earlier reports that orderly transi- 
tion back to normal operations is 
now an important subject for dis- 
cussion at WPB industry advisory 
committee meetings. 

While Mr. Nelson carefully 
warned that there can be no gen- 
eral resumption of the production 
of consumer goods for the present, 
he lifted the blanket of restraint 
enough to reveal that discussions 
are under way with leaders of con- 
sumer goods industries to make 
plans so that when the proper time 
comes reconversion will be as 
rapid and fair as possible. 

Present discussions between WPB 
officials and members of the indus- 
try advisory committees will be 
followed by meetings with labor 
leaders, Mr. Nelson said, so that 
there will be full and frank dis- 
cussion of the difficult problems 
involved in such planning. 


WPB in Charge 


Although WPB has _ reported 
from time to time that individual 
industry advisory committees are 
discussing reconversion, Mr. Nel- 
son’s statement was the first ad- 
mission that these discussions had 
topside WPB approval. The state- 
ment was taken as notice that the 
WPB would handle demobilization 
of industry. 

Despite official silence on the 
subject, it has been clear for many 
weeks that reconversion of indus- 
try will be left to WPB or to the 
same organization with another 
name, regardless of Congressional 
action on postwar planning. 

Every plan now receiving serious 
attention in either the House or 
Senate calls for a master policy 
board to handle reconversion or 
particular phases of postwar prob- 
lems, with the actual application 
of these policies delegated to exist- 
ing agencies. 

The Senate postwar committee, 


Here's Coverage 


Of a Rich Area! 


—Almost half a million people 
in a compact trading area 
for which Winston-Salem is 


the hub! 


—these people are gainfully 
employed in industry and 


—this section is noted for the 
steadiness of its industrial 
development — you'll find 
few "peaks and valleys” in 
the business situation—the 
growth is consistent. 


—as an advertiser you'll want 
to investigate this major 
market in North Carolina. 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


NBC—Radio Station WSJS—NBC 


for instance, has suggested an Of- 
fice of Demobilization, with over- 
all policy-making power over post- 
war readjustments. A bill creating 
an Office of Contract Termination, 
which could be part of the Office 
of Demobilization, or an indepen- 
dent policy-making board on its 
own, has also been offered by 
Senators James E. Murray of the 
military affairs committee and 
Walter George, chairman of the 
postwar planning committee. 


Executive Authority May Rule 


Mr. Nelson’s admission that 
WPB is proceeding with plans for 
the reconversion of industry was 
interpreted as further evidence 
that the President, on advice of 
the Office of War Mobilization and 
Bernard M. Baruch, will proceed 
with demobilization entirely on 
executive authority and without 


any Congressional action. 

The administration has con- 
ducted its own study of postwar 
problems with Mr. Baruch in 
charge. An immediate result of 
that survey was the standard con- 
tract termination clause, already 
adopted by all procurement agen- 
cies. A second phase of the 
Baruch survey, covering surplus 
property and plants, is expected 
soon. 

In most respects the adminis- 
tration plan is similar to Con- 
gressional proposals, even to the 
point of establishing an Office of 
Economic Adjustment to fix policy 
for existing agencies. With the 
enormous advantage of Mr. Ba- 
ruch’s personal prestige and the 
successes it has already achieved 
in settling the contract termina- 
tion confusion, the administration 
plan may be expected to proceed 
on schedule, barring the ability of 


Congress to work out some accept- 
able compromises. 

Chief difference between Mr. 
Baruch’s proposal and the plan 
submitted by the Senate postwar 
planning committee is that the 
Senators proposed a postwar setup 
in which the over-all agency 
would be directly responsible to 
Congress. Such a suggestion would 
be extremely distasteful to the 
administration, and in fact would 
be something novel in adminis- 
trative organizations. 


Controls Are Necessary 


Until now, very little criticism 
of WPB has been voiced by indus- 
trial leaders, who concede that 
tight control over materials has 
been necessary during the critical 
months of the battle of production. 

While increasing criticism of 
WPB is to be expected as mate- 
rial and facilities become idle in 
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the next few months, most indys. 
trialists continue to admit thy 
the machinery already existing jp 
that agency, with its indus 
advisory committees and compe. 
tently staffed industry divisions 
would be a realistic selection fo, 
the job. 

In its preliminary excursions inty 
reconversion, WPB has already 
stirred up a hornet’s nest of prob. 
lems. Among them are the de. 
mands of small producers that they 
be permitted to get a head star; 
in reconversion. Countering this 
is the generally advanced argy. 
ment of the industry advisory 
committees that no newcomers 
should produce until an industry 
has reconverted, so that the rela- 
tive competitive condition that 
existed before the war can be 
maintained. 

Speaking out boldly on the prob. 
lems of small business, Mr. Nelson 
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said last week that he feels small 
pusiness must be given the first 
opportunity to reconvert. Address- 
ing a meeting of the 14 regional 
directors of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, he tentatively gave 
his support to plans which would 
release immediately all surplus 
materials over and above stock- 
piles needed for war, to small 
manufacturers. 


No Need for WPA 


Mr. Nelson praised Maury Mav- 
erick, energetic new chairman of 
the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion, and advised the meeting that 
“the most important single thing 
we face is the future and fortune 
of small business in America.” 
Small business men do not want 
or need a WPA, he said. All they 
need is an opportunity to use their 
initiative and ingenuity. 

Other problems which WPB 
must consider are: 

1. The extent government shall 


continue its control beyond the end 
of the war. 

2. How to handle resumption of 
peacetime production so that those 
members of an industry who con- 
tinue to have war work will be 
protected. 

3. Shall peacetime production 
be resumed even if the rate of 
production must be so low that 
industry will not make a profit. 

Most of these problems were 
disposed of several weeks ago at 
a meeting of the electric iron 
industry, which drew up a model 
plan providing for production at 
40% of normal, with all new- 
comers frozen out of the picture. 
Plants which are unable to par- 
ticipate in the program are to 
arrange for others to produce their 
quota, or to turn back their quota 
to WPB for redistribution to other 
producers. 

While this proposal has been 
approved by many consumer goods 


industries, it has run into serious 
trouble on the ground that it elim- 
inates newcomers, raising the 
charge that the industry advisory 
committees will in fact become 
cartels to promote monopolies in 
consumer goods. 

Since these charges have been 
heard, modifications of the plan, 
which would set aside a fixed per- 
centage of the total production to 
be allocated to new firms, have 
been heard. Among those who 
viewed the original proposal with 
misgivings were officials of the 
Department of Justice, Mr. Mav- 
erick and members of the Ameri- 
can Retail Federation. 

Most WPB officials feel that im- 
portant changes in the agency’s 
operations will take place as in- 
creased emphasis is placed on re- 
conversion. One proposal currently 
discussed suggests that a “recon- 
version committee” be established 
to operate on an equal level of 


authority with Vice - Chairman 
Charles E. Wilson’s production 
executive committee. This, in 
effect, represents a strengthening 
of the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments to enable it to meet military 
representatives on an equal basis 
before the requirements committee, 
which allocates all materials. 


Change Trim Sizes 

Industrial Publications, Chicago, 
has changed the trim size of Brick 
& Clay Record, Building Supply 
News and Ceramic Industry to 
8x 11% inches, effective with the 
March issues. The change does 
not affect the type page size, but 
bleed pages should be furnished 
in size not larger than 8% x 11% 
inches. The trim size of Practical 
Builder has been changed, effec- 
tive with the March issue, to 
11% x 15% inches, making the size 
for bleed plates 11% x15%. 


7921 Pages of 1943 Advertisements 


Tell a Story of a Market Place 


A publication is known by the advertising company it 
keeps, almost as much as for the editorial material that 
attracts the readers who attract the advertising. 


So — we of The Iron Age have taken stock of our 7921 
pages of advertising for 1943 —to find out who advertises 
what in the publication that 100,000 metalworking man- 
agement men keep at their elbows 52 weeks in every year. 


The result is a valuable, informative analysis of product 
presentation to a great market through its major adver- 
tising medium. The complete study has been put into 
booklet form, with the title, “WHO Advertises WHAT 


in The Iron Age.” 


This book is practically must reading for advertising 
agency men and advertisers interested in the metalworking 
and allied fields. It shows the kind of products advertised, 
from Machine Tools to Core Washes, and the number 
of pages used by each advertiser. It’s also a pretty good 
guide to the demand for and use of these products in the 


great Iron Age market. 


May we send you a copy of “WHO Advertises WHAT 


in The Iron Age’’? 


* The first edition of this book, covering the first 
six months of 1943, brought about an insistent 
demand for a complete 1943 analysis, by adver- 


tisers and agencies. 


A Chilton © Publication 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 
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_Feb. 22-23. Financial Adver- 
tisers Association, midyear meet- 
ing, New York. 

March 28-31. American Man- 
agement Association, annual pack- 
aging conference and exposition, 
Palmer House, Chicago. 

April 4-6. National Sales Pro- 
motion Clinic by the Sales Pro- 
motion Division of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 

April 25-27. American News- 
paper Publishers Association, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. 

May 16-17. Inland Daily Press 
Association, spring meeting, Chi- 
cago. 

May 18-19. Toilet Goods As- 
sociation, Waldorf - Astoria, New 
York. 

May 25-27. Associated Business 
Papers, annual spring meeting, 
Country Club, Rye, 


_June 4-7. Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, annual meeting 
and second war advertising con- 
ference, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

June 6-8. Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Association, annual meet- 
ing, Palmer House, Chicago. 

June 12-14. Pacific Advertising 


Association, annual convention, 
Fresno, Cal. 
Aug. 28-31. National Associa- 


tion of Broadcasters, annual con- 
vention, Palmer House, Chicago. 


NBC, 3 Universities 
Plan Radio Institutes 


Northwestern and Stanford Uni- 
versities and the University of 
California at Los Angeles have 
arranged to collaborate with the 
National Broadcasting Company in 
sponsoring summer radio institutes 
in 1944. This method of radio 
education was launched in 1942 at 
Northwestern and at the other two 
institutions in 1943. More than 
400 students have been trained at 
the summer sessions and absorbed 
by the industry. 

The NBC-Northwestern institute 
will be held between June 26 and 
Aug. 26, with enrollment lim- 
ited to 100. Eight courses, all 
carrying full university credit, will 
be offered. The faculty will be 
drawn from the NBC central divi- 
sion staff. 


Frierson Elected V.P. 


Leland G. Frierson has been 
elected vice-president of Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, New York. Mr. Frierson 
has been an account executive for 
several years. 


Sales 


in (6 Midwestern 
Metropolitan Districts* 


$1,889, 237,000 
506,851,000 
285,352,000 
74,772,000 
46,372,000 
10. Sioux City, lowa............ 40,517,000 
12. Cedar Rapids, lowa........ 35,985,000 
13. Waterloo, lowa ............ 33,476,000 
16. Springfield, Mo. ............ 26,903,000 


*1940 Census 


TRI-CITIES is a thriving metropolitan area of 
more than 200,000 population. You can cap- 
ture this prosperous urban market of Rock 
Island, Moline, Davenport and 8 other con- 
tiguous cities and towns, by using this popu- 
lar, right-at-home ‘‘salesman" — 


5000 WATTS 1270 KC 
BASIC MUTUAL NETWORK 


Affiliate: Rock Island ARGUS ‘ 
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ARMING is a billion dollar busi- 

ness in lowa these days. And the 
steadily increasing world-wide de- 
mand for food insures there will be 
no “cut back" in farm income for a 
long time to come. lowa met her 
production goal for food in 1943. 
You can depend on her to do it again 
this year. 


You get real coverage when you use 
WMT, 5000 watt on 600 kilocycles, lowa's 
best frequency. WMT's radio fair is pro- 
gramed by men who have proven their 
ability to please the lowa farm market. 
If it's broadcast over WMT farmers like 
it and listen. 


Buyers of radio time get two-way 

assurance by investing their dollars in 

WMT. lowa farm listeners will not 

only continue to have plenty of money to spend, they also have their roots deep in 

He lowa's rich and fertile soil. Because the WMT Corn Country is both a prosperous 

aed market and a stable market, no sudden shifts in the fortunes of war can uproot 

your carefully made plans when WMT occupies a prominent place in your promo- 
tion efforts. 


Yes, every indication points to lowas doing it again in 44. May we tell you 
more about the WMT corn country market today? A letter or a phone call will 
bring you full details without delay. 


A COWLES STATION 


WATERLOO 


Represented by the Katz Agency 


Newspapers’ reciprocal advertis- 
ing with other papers, and trade 
arrangements with radio stations 
and other media, have fallen by 
the wayside because of the news- 
print pinch. A strictly cash basis 
is being favored by more and more 
publications. One major daily has 
been refusing not only station ad- 
vertising, but copy from national 
advertisers plugging their shows. 


A special electrical appliance 
distributors division is being con- 
sidered by the National Electrical 
Wholesalers Association, which 
would provide special membership 
for wholesalers who distribute re- 
frigerators, electric heating and 
cooking units, radios and phono- 
graphs, electric farm equipment, 
etc., for resale. The proposed step 
is expected to aid retailers indi- 
rectly by providing wholesalers 
with a better exchange of infor- 
mation and greater contact with 
industry conditions. 


Sales of inventories or distribu- 
tion to stockholders by distilling 
companies is blamed by the Iowa 
liquor control commission for more 
stringent whisky rationing, under 
which sales to permit holders are 
limited to the equivalent of one 
fifth or one quart a month. The 
previous limit at the 177-state 
owned stores had been one fifth 
every other week. 

* * * 

Quietly, the University of Chi- 
cago for the past year has been 
conducting an exhaustive, nation- 
wide study of the postwar role to 
be played by the aviation industry, 
and how it will affect newspapers, 
railroads, agriculture and mer- 
chandising. 

Professor William Fielding Og- 
burn of the university is in charge 
of the project. Reluctant to dis- 
cuss the work, Professor Ogburn 
divulged that he is being aided by 
a small staff at the U. of C. and 


that a group of journalism instruc- 


tors at Columbia University has 
been engaged to study the news- 
paper phase of the investigation. 
The latter group is contacting 
editors and publishers, seeking to 
find the answer to the postwar 
changes the airplane will effect in 
news, advertising, circulation and 
mechanical practices. 

Results of the complete survey 
will not be fully collated until the 
latter part of this year, when they 
will be made public, said Pro- 
fessor Ogburn. 


Loses Second Son 


in War Service 


Ray L. Dudley, head of Gulf 
Publishing Company, leading oil 
publication house of Houston, Tex., 
has been advised by the War De- 
partment of the death of his son, 
First Lieut. Bayard T. G. Dudley, 
who lost his life when his Flying 
Fortress exploded over occupied 
Europe on a bombing mission. 

This is the second son lost to 
Mr. and Mrs. Dudley in war serv- 
ice. A third son is serving in the 
Army air forces. 


Duotone Names Maxon 


Maxon, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed to handle the ad- 
vertising of the Duotone Company, 
New York, manufacturer of pho- 
nograph needles. Following an 
intensive business paper campaign, 
a consumer campaign in selected 
test areas will be launched in the 
spring. 
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Canadian Weeklies 
Refuse to Drop 
Ad Bureau Setup 


Toronto, Feb. 15.—Members of 
the new Weekly Newspaper Ad. 
vertising Bureau stuck by their 
guns this week, despite agency 
protests, in offering a central] 
checking and billing organization 
to advertisers and cutting the 
agency commission from the cus. 
tomary 25% to 15% plus 2% cash 
discount. 

Both the central organization 
and the commission slash have 
been protested by the Canadian 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, and the Association of Cana- 
dian Advertisers also complained 
that it had not been asked to take 
part in any discussions leading to 
establishment of the bureau, which 
now represents 468 of the more 
than 700 weekly newspapers pub- 
lished in Canada. The CAAA said 
a central organization would be 
impractical in operation, and that 
its members could not accept the 
principle of a reduction in com- 
missions, which could lead only to 
reduced service to the advertiser 
or require additional compensation 
from him. 

Class A weeklies of Canada, 
meanwhile, have voted to continue 
paying the 25% commission, mak- 
ing this requirement mandatory 
for members of the association. 


Shaw to KLX 


Glenn Shaw, for 11 years with 
Station KSL, Salt Lake City, has 
been made general manager of 
Station KLX, Oakland, Cal. 
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@ A lot of incisive copy, packed with “sell,” already has 
been inspired by the strange but useful things that happen 
in high-vacuum. One of many examples: electronics. 
More such opportunities are in the offing. Manufacturers 
in a number of different lines are using the pumps, gauges 
and other high-vacuum equipment developed and made 
by DPI. Past and present experience leads us to believe 


that the future expansion of processing in high-vacuum 
will be spectacular. And for today, consider how much the 
foods or pharmaceuticals you advertise might gain i 
usefulness by the addition of the superior vitamin concet 
trates which DPI distills in high-vacuum. 

Get the facts. Come to DPI for the latest information 
about vitamin A, vitamin E, and high-vacuum equipment 


Distillation Products, Inc. 


Proneering Aigh-Vacuum Research 
755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, New York 
Jointly owned by EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY and GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Sales Agent: Special Commodities Division, General Mills, inc., Minneapolis 15, Minnesote 


“Meadquanrters for Ol- Soluble- Vitamins and AWigh Vacuum Equippment™ 
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GENERAL@B ELECTRIC The New Hork Times Magazine 


as a basic part of its national magazine 
campaign for Musaphonic 
(campaign prepared and placed 


by N. W. Ayer and Son) 
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a national audience of men and women of taste, 
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OPA Adopts New 
Formula Pricing 


for Canned Foods 


Industry Also Wins 
Fight for Change 
in Base Period 


Chicagp, Feb. 15.— Marking a 
new step forward in government- 
industry wartime cooperation, the 
OPA announced this week that it 
is abandoning flat pricing for 
canned fruits and vegetables and 
will substitute a modified formula 
plan recommended by the food 
processors themselves. 

The plan to go along with in- 
dustry recommendations was re- 
vealed yesterday by Jean F. Car- 
roll, director of the OPA focd price 
division, who outlined the 1944 
method for establishing prices to 
members of the National Canners 
Association. He said the OPA is 
unable to announce individual 
prices now, however, because it is 
in the midst of an extensive cost 
and profit study. 

The OPA has swung over to the 
formula pricing system, Mr. Car- 
roll said, partly because the in- 
dustry maintained its use would 
help achieve the maximum pro- 
duction sought this year to meet 
unprecedented wartime food needs. 
He added that in cutting exces- 
sively high prices, and raising ex- 
cessively low prices, the OPA is 
forced to use Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration grades. While 
a large part of the industry had 
urged that commercial grades be 
used exclusively, he said, that is 
impossible because they have not 
been standardized and defined so 
they can be used in regulations. 


‘Not Grade Labeling’ 


“I want to make it perfectly 
plain that this is not grade label- 
ing in any sense of the term,” he 
continued. “We will not reopen 
the subject of grade labeling and 
it is not in the back of the minds 
of any OPA official that grade 
labeling is part of this operation.” 

Also because the industry pro- 
tested that use of the 1936-39 of- 
ficial base period is unfair, the 
OPA has substituted the 1940 and 
’41 crop years, Mr. Carroll an- 
nounced. “Obviously we will not 
know exactly what the average net 
profit for the crop years of 1940 
and 1941 will be until we com- 
plete our cost and profit study,” 
he said, “but we estimate it will be 
between 7% and 8%%.” This re- 
turn, he added, is on the 1941 unit 
sales value industry-wide, and 
does not mean a similar return for 
each individual canner and each 
commodity. 

Canners who have started op- 
erations since 1941 or who have 
gone into new products since that 
date will secure a price from 
Washington, and it will be set at 
or near the bottom of the range 
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for the commodity and grade in- 
volved, Mr. Carroll said, thus pro- 
tecting present low price produc- 
ers, 


Asks Support Prices 


Other recommendations of the 
association’s own committee on 
planning for 1944 production, 
whose report was adopted unani- 
mously by the membership, in- 
clude suggestions that: support 
prices be announced immediately; 
ceiling prices on raw products be 
set at such a level as to provide 
proper distribution of the crop; 


the set-aside order consist of a 
specific reserve and contingency 
reserve item by item; war prison- 
ers and imported workers be used, 
with furloughs granted members 
of the armed forces willing to 
work in processing plants; and 
that OPA declare a holiday on 
rationing of all processed foods 
covered by green stamps between 
March 1 and June 30, with the re- 
sumption thereafter of rationing at 
any level which may become 
necessary. 

A manpower committee is to 
confer with WMC, OPA and WFA 


officials within the next week or 
10 days on the problem of provid- 
ing sufficient labor for the proces- 
sing plants. Individual canners 
plan to continue their own recruit- 
ing efforts, in which advertising in 
local communities has played an 
important part. 

C. W. Kitchen, deputy director 
of the WFA Office of Distribution, 
detailing the new food distribution 
order signed last Friday, explained 
that canners will be required to 
set aside from their 1944 produc- 
tion about 70% of their 1942-43 
average annual production of 


canned fruits; and about 50% of 
the average annual production of 
canned vegetables in 1942-43 wij 
be needed by the government for 
war agencies. Supplies remainin 
for distribution to civilians will be 
substantially smaller, he said. The 
demand for dehydrated vegetables 
for military and lend-lease use 
overseas is expected to equal or 
exceed that of the past season. 


Suggests Market Tests 


“Since dehydrated vegetables 
are virtually without a civilian 
market at the present time,’ he 
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Chemical Engineering Achievement 


Here is a book of immediate interest to those responsible for sales and advertising as well as far- 
sighted production. It is a layman's account of the achievements of the chemical processing industry 
and its underlying affect upon every industrial activity. It is a record of intra-industry cooperation and 
consistent promotion. This heartening record points to the future and the part chemical engineering 


will play in insuring a continued industrial prosperity, providing only that it remains unshackled and 
allowed to follow natural economic laws. 


It is no scented memorial or melodius opus to the 
chemical processing industry but simply a graphic ac- 
count of where the industry has been and a forecast of 


where it is inevitably going. 


Interest in the chemical processing industry is not con- 


fined to chemical engineers, 


something to chemistry and its engineering. 

World War I saw chemical engineering perform one 
emergency miracle after another—saw it start, almost 
from scratch, to equal and surpass a German chemical 
processing industry far advanced and economically en- 


trenched as the world leader. 


The depression years were cushioned by chemical en- 
gineering developments of new products rapidly advanc- 
ing to paying volume and favorably affecting in their rise 


many co-related companies. 


for every industry owes 


Chemical Engineerin 
one, mail the coupon 
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This war found chemical engineers prepared to take 
the lead. The development of magnesium and aluminum 
to unheard of production heights, the alkylation process 
to insure enough high-octane gasoline to fuel our planes 
and the miracle of enough synthetic rubber to keep us 
mobile are only the highlights of achievement. 

That is history. The question that concerns us all is 
America’s industrial future when war needs slacken and 
conversion to peace time is upon us. 

Again, look to the chemical processing industries. Here 
is more than a promise that war-swollen production will 
be absorbed into new and greater industrial prosperity 
and in an ever widening circle. 

There is a limited supply of copies of “Cavalcade of 
Achievement”. If you would like 


1'cATION 
Coming in February: Chem & Met’s Annual Economic Issue of 
Unusual Interest and Importance in Your Post War Plans. 


Chem and Met, 
330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N.Y. 


Please send me ‘Cavalcade of Chemical Engineering Achievement'’. 


TESTS NEW PRODUCT — Doughnut 
Corp. of America has launched a test 
campaign for Downyflake whole wheat 
cereal, with copy to run in Minneapolis 
and Louisville newspapers once a week 


through March 17. Grey Advertising 
Agency, New York, handles the account. 


industry in wartime,” he said. “I 
hope that out of these contacts will 
come substantial recognition in the 
form of institutional advertising of 
the fighting qualities of the Ameri- 
can food processor. Perhaps this 
is an idea that some of you might 
employ in your own promotion 
programs.” 

W. F. Straub, director of the 
OPA food rationing division, told 
the canners that the agency plans 
to lift rationing on less important 
items and hopes finally to narrow 
down the processed foods ration 
list to 15 or 20 large volume items. 
He defended rationing as “the 
greatest sales organization that 
you and I in the food business 
have ever had.” He said it has 
made the housewife more food 
conscious, more quality conscious 
and “perhaps more brand con- 
scious.” 

At the canners’ annual meeting 
yesterday, G. Sherwin Haxton, 
Haxton Canning Company, Oak- 
field, N. Y., was elected president, 
succeeding Carroll E. Lindsey. 
Fred A. Stare, Columbus Foods 
Corporation, Columbus, Wis., was 
named first vice-president. 


Issues Store Manual 


Chain Store Age, New York, has 
published its 1944 manual for 
chain variety (5c-$5) stores. De- 
signed as a handbook for use of 
store managers, the manual, start- 
ing with fundamentals, shows how 
to do every type of display work 
and in addition contains numerous 
display ideas. The manual has 
been published as a special section 
of the magazine’s Variety Store 
edition. 


Earl Joins Columbia 


Albert Earl has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of Columbia Re- 
cording Corporation, subsidiary of 
CBS, New York. 
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Asks Agencies for 
Earlier Mailings 


To the Editor: You would cer- 
tainly do all publishers on the 
West Coast a good turn if you 
would carry a small editorial ad- 
dressed to advertising agencies 
calling their attention to the fact 
that even airmail to the West 
Coast is*now quite slow and that 
at least an extra week should be 
allowed on parcel post shipments. 

Also caution them regarding the 
wrapping of cuts. Prior to the 
war we seldom had any difficulties 
with damaged shipments. Today 
it is nothing unusual for a package 
to arrive so badly torn that one 
or more small cuts are missing 
from the package. Unmounted 
electros seem to come in for an 
unusual amount of rough handling, 
for a great many come through 
with the corners badly bent, even 
though the package looks like it 
was well made up in the begin- 
ning. 

The other day we received a full 
page plate, a mounted halftone, 
which had been so roughly handled 
that the wooden block was even 
broken down the middle. Today, 


one day after closing date, we are | 
still awaiting several full pages | 


from the East—two of them color 
plates which should have gone on 
an earlier run. Telegrams to us 
show that the plates were mailed 
in ample time under ordinary 
conditions. However, if they come 
in damaged, there will be no time 
for repairs or for replacements and 
I am afraid the fault is with the 
advertising agencies if we go to 
press without this copy. 

In talking with other publishers 
on the coast, I find they are all 
experiencing the same difficulties 
and I hope for the good of the 
cause that you will editorially call 
this to the attention of all adver- 
tising men. 

H. C. Scurmprr, 

Advertising Manager, Western 

Livestock Journal, Los An- 

geles. 


Cites ‘Heavy Stock, 
Light Message’ Ad 


To the Editor: Evidently some 
people don’t know there’s a war 
on. You should see the February 
issue of F. T. D. News, which con- 
tains a 15 page advertisement 
printed on a pretty heavy paper 
stock but carrying a very light 
message. 

RICHARD E. KING, 
Advertising Manager, The 
Crystal Tissue Company, 
Middletown, O. 

[Editor’s Note: The 15-page ad, 
placed by Podesta & Baldocchi, 
San Francisco florist, devotes a 
full page to a picture of an elf 
pointing at the title page opposite: 
“Around the Year”; then follow 12 
Pages, one per month, each featur- 
ing the holiday or other occasion 
calling for floral gifts. The 15th 
full page is another picture of the 
elf pointing back at the section.] 


Shields ‘Mademoiselle’ 


To the Editor: A clipping from 
the “Ad-libbing” column in your 
Jan. 17 issue would seem to pull 
Mademoiselle’s leg. The editorial 
is on the subject of “Cautious Buy- 
ing” and refers to our “Buy Only 
If You Need It” shields which ap- 
pear on our fashion pages. 

You might like to know the 
story behind the use of our shield. 
Back in August, 1942, Mademoi- 
selle pondered the problem of in- 
flation and what contribution we 
might make toward avoiding it. 
As we were—and are—chiefly a 
fashion publication, you can imag- 
ine that, at least at that early date, 
it was something of an innovation, 
not to say a revolutionary idea, to 
try to discourage buying. Never- 
theless, the advertising department 
Saw eye-to-eye with the editorial 
department and with our Novem- 
ber, 1942, issue, we introduced the 
“Buy Only If You Need It” shield 
in our lead editorial. The shield 
has appeared on all merchandise 
pages ever since. 

It may be of interest to you to 
know that only one advertiser 


This department is a reader’s forum. Letters 


complained of its use and even 
that advertiser has now capitu- 
lated. Furthermore, we have a 
dossier of advertisers, large and 
small, who have picked up our 
phrase and have run it in their 
own advertisements. 

If it seems incongruous to your 
“Ad-libbing” columnist that we 
show a desirable “bleached rac- 
coon... three-quarter coat, $295” 
and simultaneously say “Buy Only 
If You Need It,” it isn’t, for we 
mean just that. Certainly, if 
Mademoiselle’s readers actually 
need something new, why shouldn’t 
it be as attractive as possible? 
But, that little shield will nudge 
her if she doesn’t truly need it. 

Betsy TALBOT BLACKWELL, 

Editor-in-Chief, Mademoiselle, 

New York. 

{Editor’s Note: A good argu- 
ment, Miss Blackwell. But surely 
you do not seriously accuse the 
Ad-libber of such an indelicacy as 
pulling Mademoiselle’s leg!] 

Reserves ‘Diary’ Copy 

To the Editor: I have been 
wondering for months what bright 
mind was back of the “Diary of 
an Ad Man.” Now I notice with 
considerable sadness that this fea- 
ture in ADVERTISING AGE has been 
discontinued. Too bad — but this 
sadness is softened by the news 
that this material is to be put in 
book form—in the process reveal- 
ing the identity of the author. 

Hence the accompanying check 
for $3—so you'll be sure and stake 
out an autographed copy for me. 
If the gentleman in question so 
elects, he can make it still more 
personal by saying “to Hal Steb- 
bins from ————————..” 

H. A. STEBBINS, 

Executive Vice-president, Er- 

win, Wasey & Co., Los An- 

geles. 


Conrow Praises Army 


Poster Campaign Story 


To the Editor: The article on 
the poster campaign of the Army 
Service Forces, as published on 
Pages 1 and 26 of the Feb. 7 issue 
of ADVERTISING AGE, is appreciated. 

Your Mr. Stanley Cohen was 
very cooperative in preparation of 
the article that describes how the 
Army is employing modern adver- 
tising techniques in spreading pre- 
ventive maintenance messages to 
military personnel. 

W. S. Conrow, 

Colonel, General Staff Corps, 


Director, Maintenance Divi- 
sion, A. S. F., Washington, 
D. C. 
Adapts K&E Ad 


for Poster Use 


To the Editor: It occurs to me 
that you might be interested in 
seeing what Todd Shipyards Cor- 
poration did on behalf of the 4th 
War Loan with the magnificent 
double spread ad which ran in all 
metropolitan newspapers. 

We borrowed the art from Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt and reproduced 
the copy in a one-sheet poster 
which was displayed at strategic 
points throughout both of our big 


|New York area yards,—the Brook- 


lyn division and the Hoboken di- 
vision. 

I might add that the drive at 
this time appears to be going well 
over the top. I am enclosing a 


copy of our “Wartime Keel” with | 


the poster reproduced on Page 16. 
O. T. GURNEE, 

Editor, “Wartime Keel,” Todd 

Shipyards Corporation, New 

York. 

{Editor’s Note: The ad referred 
to, captioned “What’s It Like to 
Die,” contributed by Kenyon & 
Eckhardt to the 4th War Loan 
drive, was reproduced in the Jan. 
31 issue of ADVERTISING AGE. ] 


Contributes Song to 
Wac Recruitment Drive 
To the Editor: I want you to 


have a copy of my new song, ! 


“Come on and Be a Wac!” 
written to aid the 
drive for enlistees in the Women’s 
Army Corps. There are 200,000 
more needed. 


It was 


nationwide | 


are welcome. 


“Come on and Be a Wac!” had 
its local premiere over KXYZ on 
Thanksgiving Day, when it was 
rendered by a group of Wacs, ac- 
companied by the Army air forces 
band from Ellington Field, Tex. 
Also, it had its statewide premiere 
on the Texas Quality Network 
when it was sung by the San An- 
tonio Aviation Cadet Center Glee 
Club, on the “Skyline Patrol” pro- 
gram. And it was rebroadcast the 
following day over KPRC. 

Next, I hope to learn that it will 
be on “The Army Hour” and (see 
enclosed story, “Eisenhower 
Thanks de Brueys’”) it looks as 
though it will be heard in the 
European theater of war. Natu- 
rally, I am genuinely proud of the 
letter I received from our supreme 
commander. 

The 8th Service Command re- 
quested and received 100 copies 
for use in all camps, posts and 


stations of the command; and, Maj. 
Joseph Garretson, recruitment 
section, Randolph Field, asked for 
and received permission to repro- 
duce for use among all Wac re- 
cruiting units. Same request came 
from the air forces pilot school at 
Brooks Field. Other copies have 
been presented to various Army 
and Army air force centers over 
the country; to the musical direc- 
tors of the four major networks; 
to leading radio stations from 
coast to coast; and, still others will 
be presented to top ranking radio 
artists. 

Warm letters of appreciation 
have been received from the head- 
quarters of Gen. Marshall, Gen. 
Arnold and Col. Hobby, et al. 
Since writing the original song I 
have penned a third verse and 
chorus based on “I’m Proud to Be 
a Wac!” thus touching those thou- 
sands of women who are seeing 
service around the globe. Copy 
attached. Also, am sending you a 
copy of my “March of Death,” 
written within an hour after the 
Jap atrocity story broke. 

JOHN L. DE BRUEYS, 

Advertising and Public Rela- 

tions, Houston 2, Tex. 
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Substitutes Waste 
Paper Appeal 

To the Editor: “Save wast 
paper today so we can shower jt 
tomorrow when our  victorioys 
troops come marching home,” jg 
the theme of the January mailin, 
that has been sent to over 15,009 
buyers of printing. 

As the waste paper situation jx 
so vital, not only to our fighting 
forces, but to your business ang 
our business, we sent out this plea 
instead of the usual “Printing Is 
the Gateway to New Business” 
series. 

A matrix of this design is being 
sent to printers and publishers 
who request it so they may use jt 
for their newspaper advertise. 
ments, house organs, mailing 
pieces, blotters, etc. 

The title for the February mail- 
ing will be “Make a Pact with 
Your Printers.” This will urge 
all business houses to work closely 
with their printers in formulating 
postwar plans. 

Don O. PyYKE, 

Sales Promotion Manager, 

Graham Paper Company, St. 

Louis. 


They SNAP their fingers at postwar scarecrows 


_. your brow gets wrinkled with postwar 


planning... 


trying to figure tomorrow’s business prospects, 
tomorrow’s sales, tomorrow's profits —that’s the 


time to think of R & T Iowa! 


They snap their fingers at postwar scarecrows 
out in those waving fields of corn . 


And Iowa knows that its income will stay steady 


—that the money which grows from rich, black 


soil and from Iowa industry will keep rolling 


along to the urban centers . . . into the pockets of 


when you chew your pencil 


merchants and manufacturers. 


Yes, lowa’s wealth is freely spent in lowa towns and 


cities. And remember, R & T lowa is covered by 4 


great newspaper that folds the entire lowa market into 


. . those cow- 


dotted pastures . . . those teeming hog yards. 


For lowa knows that its postwar job is cut out 
for it. lowa knows that its rich land will have to 
help feed the world . . . that its cattle will have to 
repopulate the decimated herds of war-torn nations. 


« T. IOWA 


A STATE-WIDE URBAN MARKET... 
COVERED BY A STATE-READ PAPER 


a neat package, full of postwar sales and profits for yo 
For R & T lowa is urban lowa. 


if R & T lowa Isn't on It 
You'll Miss One of 
America’s Top 20 Markets. 


Nationally represented by Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit. 
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Excluding fashion magazines Mademoiselle and Harper’s Bazaar 


Toilet goods advertisers, by the most vocal of 
votes—advertising pages—selected Photoplay the 
top-flight first in 1943. 


These toilet goods advertisers have found that 


Photoplay is a double-edged selling weapon: 

(1) Directed editorially to younger women of an age 
when romance is the central interest of their lives, 
they are naturally conditioned for the editorial 
message on beauty inspired by Hollywood’s 
glamourous women. (2) A “know-how” editorial 
staff vitalizes text matter and lends added vitality 
to advertising response. 


An extra big plus these days is the high buying 


power of Photoplay readers, for they enjoy a 
way-above-average share of the new wealth in 


today’s rich “new money” market. 


f Photoplay is recommended in every bracket of 


"44. selling thinking. 
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$40,000 Research 
Fund Sought by 
British Admen 


London, Feb. 1.—In an effort to 
provide postwar advertising with 
a more solid basis from which to 
tackle its problems, the Advertis- 
ing Association of Great Britain 
has sent out an appeal for contri- 
butions to a $40,000 research fund. 

If the money can be raised, the 
association has pledged $8,000 to 
the Institute of Economic and 


Social Research for the first year 
of a study on the economic effects 
of advertising, and a similar 
amount for the second year if the 
inquiry continues. A_ study of 
how advertising can play its full 
part in the restoration of export 
markets after the war is nearing 
completion and a report is ex- 
pected soon. 

Other research tasks are ex- 
pected to present themselves, and 
the fund is intended to provide for 
them without imposing an undue 
strain on the association’s normal 
resources. 


Joins Alley & Richards 


Arthur Hawkins Jr., formerly 
with Outdoor Advertising, New 
York, has joined the art depart- 
ment of Alley & Richards, New 
York. 


Joins “Mill & Factory’ 


J. Hayes Fuller, formerly in the 
purchasing and production depart- 
ment of Lockheed-Vega Aircraft 
Corporation, Burbank, Cal., has 
joined the eastern advertising staff 
of Mill & Factory, a Conover-Mast 
publication. 


Chapman Joins Dell 


Charlotte Chapman, formerly 
with Scribner’s, has joined the 
promotion department of Dell 
Publishing Company, New York, 
as editor of the company’s house 
organ, “Tips of the Trade.” 


Uses Ontario Dailies 


Ellis Advertising Company, To- 
ronto, has released copy to Ontario 
dailies for Foxhole lighters, a new 
cigaret lighter requiring no fuel. 
Edward Dwerkin, Toronto, is dis- 
tributor. 


SEATTLE... 
IS BUILDING ITS WORLD AIRPORT TODAY 


Here IS NEWS of world significance: Right today the Civil Aeronautics Administration 

and the Port of Seattle are constructing a gigantic 1,000-acre airport midway between Seattle and 
Tacoma... just 25 minutes from downtown Seattle. Runways more than a mile long are so stur- 
dily built as to accommodate sixty-ton cargo planes. Plans are completed for even further 
expansion—extending the field to 1,500 acres. On the drafting board and soon to be constructed 
are huge freight, express and passenger terminal buildings . 
lar size. Tickets will be on sale to Alaska, Vladivostok, Shanghai, Manila, Sydney, Moscow, 
Paris, London. This vast development is taking place because authorities agree that Seattle 

is strategically situated as a center of world traffic. By air, by sea, by rail . . . Seattle is 
destined to become the focal point of American traffic to the North Pacific and the Orient. 
Freight and passengers will leave Seattle for all parts of the globe . . . and over the top 
of the world to inland Asia and Europe. 


. . hangars and shops of spectacu- 
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Vick Runs Test 
Copy for Primes, 


New Vitamin 


New York, Feb. 18.—The vita. 
min field, a lucrative market which 
almost every week or two sees its 
ranks augmented by a different 


type of vitamin pellet, and which 
has manufacturers spending enor- 
mous sums in advertising to vie 
for position of their respective 
products on druggists’ counters, 
last week made way for still an- 
other vitamin called Primes, made 
by the Vitamins Plus Division of 
Vick Chemical Company. 

The newcomer is currently being 
introduced via test copy in 190- 
line space in the Times, Hartford, 
Conn., in addition to one or two 
other dailies. “Keep right with 
Primes,” says the ad, which 
stresses that the product gives all 
the B-complex factors. Consumers 
are offered a free surprise gift 
upon writing to the company and 
stating whether or not they take 
vitamins and the brand used. 
Vick entered the highly com- 
petitive vitamin field in 1940, when 
Vitamins Plus, Inc., which had 
then been advertising its product 
nationally for more than two years, 
became a division of Vick Chemi- 


cal. Newspaper advertising for 
Primes is placed direct by the 
company. 


Ayer Promotes Two 


Robert Collins has been pro- 
moted as manager of the radio 
department of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia, and Thomas McDer- 
mott has been named _ business 
manager. Eugene Wright, for- 
merly with “Think” magazine 
published by International Busi- 
ness Machines Company, New 
York, has joined the public rela- 
tions staff of Ayer in New York. 


FAMILIES 
with Children 


a. 


They buy more dresses and 
suits, more underwear and 
shirts, more hats and shoes. 


SEATTLE is served by United Airlines, Northwest Airlines, 
Pan American Airways and has di connecting service with 
Canadian Pacific Airlines and Trans-Canada Airlines—provid- 
ing world-wide service. These lines recognize Seattle’s air future 
and are planning accordingly. In this great city The SEATTLE 
TIMES is the preferred newspaper in 7 out of 10 homes. 


REPRESENTED BY O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. + NEW YORK * 


CHICAGO * 


SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES 
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Milwaukee DEBT FREE 


Milwaukee is unusual among the major 
cities — the largest debt free city in 
America. Milwaukee will have the money 
to finance post-war plans for municipal 
projects without holding out the tin cup 
at Washington. Milwaukee is already ina 
position to achieve a $22,000,000 post-war 
program to take up any slack in industrial 


employment—and on a cash basis. 


Needing less for local taxes in the future, 
Milwaukee will have more for jobs and 
paychecks and goods. This is just one of 
many advantages which will make Milwau- 
kee one of the better post-war markets—a 
strategic place to locate a plant or to build 


a solid customer following. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


READ IN 9 OUT OF 10 HOMES 


| 
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“How Business and Industry Are Preparing for a Peacetime World 


Furniture Should Lead, 
Not Follow Postwar Parade 


Although the furniture industry 
for many years struggled along 
through profitless depression and 
profitless prosperity, while indus- 
try in general kept marching on, 


Edited by RALPH O. McGRAW 


there are indications that after the 
war, for a time at least, furniture 
will lead rather than follow the 
parade, according to Frank E. 
Seidman, member of the public 
accountant firm of Seidman & 
Seidman, specialist in the indus- 
try, who analyzes the industry’s 


situation as a result of the war| Therefore, all regular machinery 


and 
February issue of Furniture Age. 
Mr. Seidman says it is safe to say 
that the immediate postwar period 
will bring demands for furniture 
which will tax all facilities of the 
industry, and the industry is in a 
favorable position to benefit fully 
from the situation. 

He points out that no substantial 
changes were made by the furni- 
ture factories in converting from 
peace to war production. With 
minor exceptions, no special ma- 
chinery or equipment was needed. 


its postwar outlook, in the} 


used in the production of civilian 
goods is still mainly intact, and it 
should not be difficult for the fac- 
tories to switch back to production 
of their regular lines of furniture. 
Likewise, the industry is in a 
favorable position as regards the 
expansion of plant and production 
capacity, which has been practi- 
cally nil, and a decided contrast 
with most industries. He cautions, 
however, that while favorable, the 
situation also creates an attractive 
situation which may entice manu- 
facturers in other industries to 


IT’S THE 


Lake Shore Drive and Loomis Street are only a couple of 


WAR! 


miles apart on any map of Chicago. Once they were poles 


apart when measured on the social scale. 


It’s different now. Practically everything is different 


now. Why? For a fast answer, it’s the war. 


Somewhere Private Fortune of Lake Shore Drive is 


taking orders from Sergeant Lewinski of Loomis Street 


... or maybe it’s the other way around. Either way, each 


is finding the other to be a pretty good guy, at that. 


Private Fortune’s dad is meeting Lewinski pere in 


management-labor conferences, and while the Old Man 


hasn’t put Lewinski up at his club, and Lewinski hasn’t 


asked Fortune to sit in for Saturday night pinochle in 


his basement, still—well, you get the idea. 
Mrs. Fortune and Mrs. Lewinski aren’t exactly “Ellen” 


and “Sophie” to each other as yet. But Mrs. L. is doing a 
fine job at the ration board, and with her help, Mrs. F. 
is catching on pretty quickly. 


Down at the Servicemen’s Center, Babs Fortune and 
Katie Lewinski have long since passed the first-name 


stage ... and Katie has quit wearing those too-tight suits. 


She catches on quickly, too. 


Well, maybe it’s just the war. Maybe it’s democracy. 


All we know is that “class-and-mass”’ is getting to be 


more of a social cliché than ever. It’s definitely a short- 


measure yardstick for space-buying. 


~The point to remember in buying space in the Chicago 
market, is that via the Chicago Herald-American you can 


reach far more of both Fortunes and Lewinskis, than you 


can through any other Chicago evening newspaper. 


Evening and Sunday... H ' RALD-AME RICAN 


Nationally Represented by 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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invade the furniture field. There. 
fore, he urges the furniture indus. 
try to be alert to its opportunities 
and prepare for them now. 

* 

Emphasizing the point that state 
of mind is an important influence 
on business action, “Tested Indus. 
trial Ideas,” organ of Reiss Adver- 
tising, New York, says: “When 
business mangement is uncertain, 
business will lag no matter what 
the figures have to say. We be- 
lieve that business management is 
going to be very uncertain when 
the war ends; very uncertain about 
many things. And that wuncer- 
tainty, we think, will outweigh all 
kinds of statistics.” 

There is growing feeling that 
too littke emphasis is being placed 
on the importance of distribution 
in postwar planning. Even a 
woman reviewer of “The Return 
of Opportunity,” a book of selected 
essays by business leaders, scien- 
tists, and others, edited by William 
R. Kuhns and published by Harper 
& Brothers, says: “The whole is 
a demonstration that much more 
thought is being put on the pro- 
duction of plenty, which is not the 
difficulty facing us, than is put on 
the distribution of plenty, which is 
the difficulty.” 

th * 

In addressing the Advertising 
Women of New York recently, 
Louis Ruthenburg, president, Ser- 
vel, Inc., emphasized that every 
plan for postwar employment and 
production must be backed by 
equally bold planning for distribu- 
tion, advertising, and sales. Stress- 
ing that in time past the advertis- 
ing men and women of this coun- 
try have contributed immeasurably 
to the country’s high standard of 
living, Mr. Ruthenburg asserted 
that in the postwar years they 
must continue their salesmanship 
of ideas if the fifth freedom of 
opportunity is to. survive. 


With a series of advertisements 
currently appearing in “Business 
Week,” Union Metal Mfg. Com- 
pany, Canton, O., is making its bid 
for postwar recognition by point- 
ing out that machines now making 
wartime products which must re- 
main military secrets, may be used 
later for peacetime production of 
new materials. “Perhaps they 
could even make your product bet- 
ter, faster, cheaper,” a typical ad 
tells prospects. Griswold - Eshle- 
man Company, Cleveland, is the 
agency in charge. 

The reports for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1943 by the regional busi- 
ness consultants of the Department 
of Commerce, which were devoted 
to postwar planning activities, 
emphasized the point that such 
activities on the part of business 
and industry have not resulted in 
any noticeable letdown in the war 
production program. 


Irving Reelected 


J. A. Irving has been reelected 
president of the California Fruit 
Exchange, Sacramento, Cal. Irving 
J. Woodin will continue as general 
manager. 
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A Note For Friends: 
its job if it did not remind American I 
seriousness of neglecting this woman's market. We urge you 
to remember the woman in all post-wat planning, in spite 
of the current paper shortage which may make it impossible 
for some advertisers tO do exactly what we recommend. The 
idea, after all, matters most. We are hoping as earnestly 4s 

any manufacturet that t r off when an improved 
paper situation will nto serve all of you. 


Meanwhile, we believe, our enforced space rarioning does not 
rob our message of its sense. 
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Crane Joins ‘Collier's’ 


Vernon Crane, formerly with 
Capper Publications, has joined 
the promotion staff of Collier’s, 
New York. 
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“Bet this makes the News 
on WEDF Flint.” 


OWI Projects Aid 
Global Ad Plans 


for Postwar Era 


‘Imported from U.S.A.’ 
Labels Keep Allies 


"America Conscious’ 


New York, Feb. 17.—The Office 
of War Information, overseas 
branch, is fostering an “Imported 
from the U.S.A.” labeling idea that 
is spreading like wildfire among 
the exporters of America and those 
engaged in shipping lend-lease ma- 
terial. 

Although the labels were orig- 
inally intended exclusively for use 
on lend-lease and government- 
owned supplies, private exporters 
saw the value of the labeling proj- 
ect, not only as a means of fos- 
tering good will, but of paving the 
way for the resumption of exten- 


sive U.S. sales abroad in the post- 
war era. 

Lawrence Fertig, former chief 
of the OWI special promotions di- 
vision, who heads his own adver- 
tising agency in New York, 2m- 
phasized the fact that the lab2iins 
program is laying the grounawoik 
for greater appreciation of Amer- 
ican merchandise in the postwar 
economy, thus facilitating adver- 
tising campaigns of international 
scope in the future. 


Are Widely Used 


Today, practically all parcels, 
packages and containers going 
abroad bear a standard circular 
die-cut label or decalcomania with 
the simple statement, “Imported 
from the U.S.A.” Two distinct la- 
beling operations are encompassed 
in the program; one for lend-lease 
and government-owned supplies, 
which display an American flag on 
all labels; and a second for pri- 
vate commercial exports, which 
bear the message “Imported from 
the U.S.A.” on a white background 
encircled by red and blue stripes 
with four white stars on the outer 
edge. 

Recommending the use of the 
consignee’s language on the labels, 


“WEATHER?” Forecast for the Farm South... 


The sky in the agricultural South is bright 
today ... for proof see the vital statistics. 
And when production for peace replaces 
production for war, the farm South will 
occupy an altogether new place in Amer- 
ica’s market structure. 

In your present marketing plans the 
Southern farm market is important; to 
your post-war marketing plans the agricul- 


tural South, with its rich resources and 


Is read by 2 out 
of every 5 white 


farm families in 
the South. 
NASHVILLE ° 


its new resourcefulness, is absolutely vital. 

Southern Agriculturist, the 76-year-old 
farm paper which reaches over 900,000 
white farm families in the 14 Southern 
states, can help you. Like the South itself, 
this fine old publication shows a new 
vitality, a new and more specific helpful- 
ness to its readers. After all is said and 
done, service to the reader is what makes a 
publication strong. 


|OWI has prepared translations of 
'the message in 16 languages, cov- 
‘ering those spoken in neutral and 
‘allied nations. Many labels are in 
|dual language and multi-lingual 
|,.orms, icr countries where more 
'.aan one language is used. 

To encourage the use of the la- 
bels still further, OWI has sug- 
gested incorporating the export 
company’s own trademark within 
the circular design, since the use 
of the labels is not compulsory but 
entirely voluntary. 


Manufacturers Praised 


W. Alvin Schaffner, supervisor 
of labeling projects, OWI, told 
ADVERTISING AGE that American 
manufacturers are to be com- 
mended for their splendid cooper- 
ation in furthering OWI efforts to 
popularize the “Imported from the 
U.S.A.” theme. 

The methods of displaying the 
labels are varied. It can be a sep- 
arate label or worked in as part 
of the layout of the product label. 
Even bolts of textiles and rolls of 
paper have not been overlooked, 
since plain paper labels are slipped 
in at intervals of a few yards. For 
shipments in burlap and cotton 
bags, stencil designs with the same 
color and text of the label are be- 
ing employed. 

Each month, a wide variety of 
items ranging from sun glasses, 
buttons and pharmaceuticals to 
textiles, flour and playing cards, 
is being sent with the labels on 
the individual packages. Practi- 
cally every leading brand of 
American cigaret is now using a 
special identification seal of this 
type in place of the usual revenue 
stamp on shipments going over- 
seas, identifying them as of Amer- 
ican origin. 

To date approximately 200 pri- 
vate exporters are using the labels 
at the rate of more than 1,000,000 
per month, reports Mr. Schaffner, 
and many more concerns are ready 
to cooperate as soon as they re- 


ceive orders for shipments over. 
seas. 


Also Pushes Ad Project 


The labeling project is an inte. 
gral part of the larger program of 
psychological warfare being con- 
ducted by OWI, coincidental with 
its overseas advertising project, 
which has resulted in the placing 
of more than $750,000 worth of 
advertising in 86 newspapers, to. 
talling more than 5,000,000 circy- 
tion in Egypt, Portugal, South 
Africa, Spain and Sweden during 
a ten-month period in 1943. 

Mr. Fertig told ADVERTISING Acg 
that the cooperation of the Bureay 
of Economic Warfare aided largely 
in the overseas advertising project 
of OWI. 

“Through information gathered 
from BEW, we were able to con- 
tact those concerns which were 
directly engaged in export trade, 
and promote plans for advertising 
their products in the consignee 
country’s newspapers,” he said, 
“This plan has achieved two pur- 
poses: First, it competes with 
space used in the same papers by 
pro-Axis agencies, and second, it 
serves as a material aid in win- 
ning a friendly press in neutral 
countries, with an eye towards 
postwar commercial relations.” 

OWI is simply an agent in the 
expediting of all campaigns, but 
is ready to cooperate with export- 
ers and advertisers by furnishing 
the art work or language transla- 
tions for the labeling campaign, 
and necessary statistics and data 
for overseas advertising cam- 
paigns. 


Joins Agency Network 

Evans & LeMay Advertising 
Agency, Fort Worth, Tex., has 
been admitted to membership in 
the National Advertising Agency 
Network, composed of indepen- 
dently owned and operated agen- 
cies in 30 principal marketing 
centers. 
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WANTED 


EVERY MONTH, for the WAR EFFORT 


4000 
CARLOADS 


OF OUTMODED DISPLAYS and 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL... . 


Check your storeroom, warehouse 
and distributors for old DISPLAYS, 
CARTONS, SIGNS, CUT-OUTS, CALEN- 
DARS, CATALOGS, FOLDERS and 
OTHER ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


HAVE YOU A STOCKROOM FULL 
OF OLD ADVERTISING MATERIAL 
WHICH WILL NEVER BE USED? 


Thousands of advertisers have accumu- 
lated large quantities of old displays, 
cartons, advertising pieces and other 
promotional material that they will 
never use again. Probably it has never 
even occurred to you that you've been 
hoarding waste paper and paperboard 
scrap that Uncle Sam needs desperately 
to carry on the war — for food and am- 
munition containers and a thousand 
and one weapons of war for whose 
manufacture used paper is a vital 
necessity. 


Your nation needs over 8,000,000 tons of 
salvaged paper in 1944. In spite of all 
the public has been able to do, we are 
far short of the mark. We MUST make 
up the difference. Do YOUR share — 
find out NOW what you have on hand 
..-- and TURN IT IN. 


Get that cardboard skeleton out 
of your closet! Sell every avail- 
able pound without delay! 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE ‘WAR EFFORT BY 
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Price Control Act, OPA 
Continuation Faces House 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 16.— 
Congress is heading toward an- 
other of those inconclusive and 
confusing. debates in which a 
strange mixture of pure economics 
and convenient politics is con- 
cocted as the cure for some of the 
critical price control problems 
which confront a nation that is 
devoting the major portion of its 
productive capacity to the non-pro- 
ductive task of building weapons 
of war. 

With the recent squabble over 
consumer subsidies scheduled to 
end in a draw, for failure of either 
the administration or its opponents 
to mobilize the forces necessary 
for complete victory on the issue, 
the House within two months must 
take up renewal! of the Price Con- 
trol Act which provides for a con- 
tinuation of OPA. 

Despite OPA’s general unpopu- 
larity, Republicans would prob- 
ably agree to continuation of the 
agency, with perhaps a few 
amendments setting forth new sys- 
tems of appeals from OPA rulings, 
and some new standards for price 
fixing. 

Refusal of the administration to 
agree to the Congressional ban on 
consumer subsidies has compli- 
cated the situation, however, and 
Rep. Jesse Wolcott of Pennsyl- 
vania, Republican leader for pric- 
ing, has already warned that re- 
fusal of the House to repass the 
subsidy bill over the expected veto 
would constitute “a strategic re- 
treat for the purpose of shortening 


By STANLEY E. COHEN, Washington Editor 


the lines,” but that a “counter- 
offensive could be expected about 
the time the price control bill 
comes up.” 

A member of the House banking 
and currency committee, which 
must introduce the new price con- 
trol legislation, Rep. Wolcott has 
already warned the committee that 
he has 50 or 60 witnesses who will 
want to testify on continuation of 
OPA. According to his calcula- 
tions, the committee will have to 
start hearings by March 1, and get 
a bill through the House by April 
15 if the Senate is to have enough 
time to consider the bill before the 
present act expires on June 30. 

At a hearing on the Patman 
surplus property bill currently 
before the committee, Rep. Wol- 
cott termed the OPA legislation 
“highly controversial” and asserted 
that he did not want the committee 
to come up against the June 30 
deadline, which would result in 
extension of OPA by concurrent 
resolution until Congress could 
give adequate attention to the 
problem. 

Some indication of the potential 
bitterness of the approaching fight 
could be had from the cross-fire 
that took place when Rep. Patman 
charged that Wolcott’s proposed 
amendments granting the right of 
court appeal from OPA rulings 
would cripple price control. Rep. 
Ford, the California Democrat, 
joined Patman, remarking that 
Wolcott’s proposal reminded him 
of the fellow who wanted to cut 
off his cat’s tail. Since the cat 
moved as the knife came down, 
Rep. Ford said, instead of cutting 
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Median Value of Worcester 
Homes ‘7, 7154 


That's high — even for New England. It tops the Massa- 
chusetts state median ($6,249) by $1,505 per home — 
another indication of the stable and continuing pros- 
perity enjoyed by the skilled workers of this great manu- 
facturing center. For immediate sales — for post-war 
prospects — cultivate Worcester. 
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Telegram-Gazette. 
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off the tail, the man cut off the 
head. 


Opponents of the Bankhead bill 
and kindred legislation for paid 
government war bond advertising 
see three good chances to kill the 
bill, and confidently predict the 
legislation will never be written 
into the statute books. 

It is pretty generally agreed that 
the proposal is poison to most 
members of the House, and that it 
has progressed this far only be- 
cause tremendous pressures have 
been applied to individual mem- 
bers by their local newspapers. 
Members were pleased when the 
bill was bottled up in the ways 
and means committee by a non- 
record vote. Now that it has been 
forced to the floor, they still hope 
that it will be squashed in the 
rules committee, so that the House 
will be spared the embarrassment 
of a vote. 

If it comes to the floor it still 
may be defeated on impersonal 
“yeas” and “nays” unless its sup- 
porters are able to force a record 
vote, which would put each Con- 
gressman on the spot. Finally, it 


could be vetoed at the White 
House and allowed to die. 

Opponents are stirring consider- 
able interest with charges that the 
National Editorial Association and 
others would make handsome com- 
missions from the bill reported to 
the house, which scraps the Sen- 
ate-approved Vandenburg amend- 
ment, outlawing agency commis- 
sions under the program. 


* 


Rep. Patman said Wednesday 
that OPA is now receiving price 
increase requests at the rate of 
6,000 a week. Consumer represen- 
tatives at OPA warn that the price 
control situation will become des- 
perate if the agency finally adopts 
the flat pricing system for canned 
foods, long advocated by the Na- 
tional Canners Association, and 
currently gaining favor. Under 
this proposal, canners would be 
permitted to recalculate costs and 
establish new ceilings on their 
products every three months. Con- 
sumer representatives contend that 
the frequent changes would make 
price control enforcement impos- 
sible. 


The problem of getting veterans 


back into the domestic economy 
is attracting additional attention, 
with the first sweeping Congres. 
sional proposal advanced this week 
for a survey by the Senate finance 
committee of the opportunities for 
employment for ex-service men, 
The committee has asked $10,000 
for the project. 

More directly, the War Man- 
power Commission and the Selec. 
tive Service System have agreed 
on a procedure for immediate help 
for discharged veterans. Under 
the plan approved by the two 
agencies, selective service wil] 
attempt to place the veteran in 
his prewar job, as the law now 
requires. If the job no longer 
exists, the War Manpower Com- 
mission, through a special vet- 
eran’s division of the United States 
Employment Service, will look for 
a new job for him. 


Postwar plans for aviation are 
very much in the minds of busi- 
ness men, the annual report of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board revealed, 
On Oct. 31, 1943, for instance, the 
board had 348 applications pend- 
ing, which would add nearly 4,000 
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new cities and towns to the na- 
tional air transportation system. 
By Jan. 1, 1944, the number was 
up to 459. 

One major problem which the 
CAB will have to settle before 
jong is whether it is authorized 
ynder the Civil Aeronautics Act to 

rmit surface carriers to engage 
in air transportation, a problem 
pearing considerable resemblance 
to the FCC’s newspaper ownership 
troubles. 

Of the 348 applications that were 
on hand on Oct, 31, 61 were filed 
by surface carriers, while 27 of the 
111 additional applications filed 
since then were sponsored by sur- 
face carriers. 


Thirty-three magazine sales 
representatives will solicit adver- 
tising and merchandising support 
for Food Fights for Freedom and 
the War Food Administration’s 
“No Point — Low Point Foods” 
campaign scheduled for March, J. 
Sidney Johnson, WFA advertising 
director, announced today. 

Fred N. Dodge, of the trade 
extension division of The Ameri- 
can Weekly, will direct a group of 


17 covering the East, from New 
York, while a western sales force 
of 16 will work under Frank W. 
Mahan of This Week Magazine, 
located in Chicago. 

The “No Point—low point” cam- 
paign will be conducted by the 
War Food Administration as part 
of the Food Fights for Freedom 
effort in March. It is designed to 
encourage purchases of low-point 
and unrationed foods, particularly 
during the spring months. Exten- 
sive trade cooperation has been 
planned, including a store display 
kit for grocers, a special news- 
paper ad, 24-sheet poster and 
other items. 


The volunteer committee of 
magazine representatives will visit 
the food distributing trade, includ- 
ing chain stores, super markets, 
wholesale grocers, retail grocers 
associations, and cooperative 
groups. 

Included on the eastern com- 
mittee are: William V. Bowers, 
Crowell-Collier; R. E. Runnewell, 
This Week Magazine; Harry B. 
Kerr, McCall Corporation; G. 
Harry Chamberlaine, Good House- 
keeping; Fred Maxted, Crowell- 
Collier; M. F. Rodney, The Ameri- 


can Weekly; H. Dayton Crowell, 
Crowell-Collier; George H. Salla- 
way, Good Housekeeping; J. C. 
Greer, Crowell-Collier; C. Rich- 
ardson, Crowell-Collier; Warren 
C. Agry, Good Housekeeping; 
Montgomery Shanks, Brisbane 
building, Buffalo, N. Y.; T. B. 
Coleman, Oscar L. Kaiser, and 
Emile R. Weadon, all of Good 
Housekeeping, and Warren Ting- 
dale, 907 Park Square building, 
Boston. 

In the western area, members of 
the committee include: Joseph 
Donlan, The American Weekly; 
W. A. Draper, McCall’s; W. W. 
Staffey, This Week Magazine; 
R. F. Smith, Ladies’ Home Journal; 
E. C. Von Tress, The Saturday 
Evening Post; J. D. Derry, Time; 
Preston L. Davidson, Liberty; Bob 
Robertson, The American Weekly; 
Jack Badger, Woman’s Home 
Companion; Vern Quigley, Col- 
lier’s; Clem Risk, Parents’ Maga- 
zine; Phillip Mercer, Family Cir- 
cle; Stewart Roberts, American 
Magazine; John Voeghtly, Curtis 
Publishing Company, and William 
ee The Saturday Evening 
ost. 


Magnin’s, Bullock's 
Arrange Merger 


Terms have been agreed upon 
for affiliation of I+ Magnin & Co., 
San Francisco, and Bullock’s, Inc., 
Los Angeles, creating one of the 
largest department store enter- 
prises in the country. 

Bullock’s operates four southern 
California stores. Magnin stores 
have spread from the original 
location in San Francisco to Seat- 
tle, Oakland, Los Angeles, Santa 
Barbara, Beverly Hills, Pasadena 
and Coronado. No changes in the 
policies or management of either 
company are planned. 


Larson Heads CNPA 
Stanley W. Larson of the Cour- 
ier, Claremont, Cal., has been 


elected president of the California 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
succeeding Percy M. Whiteside, 
Times & Advance-Register, Tulare. 
Charles J. Lilley, Sacramento 
Union, and Edwin A. Davis, Tule 
Lake Reporter, have been named 
vice-presidents, and Howard E. 
Bowers, Brea Progress, has been 
named secretary-treasurer. 


with 


ESSENTIAL 


You know that pulpwood has been declared a critical war material. You know we 


simply cannot win this war without pulp and paper. Yet America trifles with the suc- 


cess of the war effort by draining men out of the woods with offers of high wages and 


more glamorous jobs, often without regard to relative wartime importance. 


So it is that America at one and the same time, demands an unfailing supply of pulp 


and paper and permits conditions that prevent that production. Pulpwood production 


is down. Reserves in woodyards have been exhausted. Mills are operating short time. 


This is more than a crisis in the paper industry. It’s a crisis that will soon be felt by 


everybody! Pulp is essential to the manufacture of explosives, rayon parachutes, surgi- 


cal dressings; paper is indispensable in the packaging of foods, sulfa drugs, blood 


plasma, medicines, gun and plane replacement parts, and a hundred more war needs. 


No longer can we leave pulpwood production to chance. It is too vital to 
victory. It’s time you took a hand in this vital problem! Wire your Con- 


gressmen and Senators to urge action that will keep woodmen in the forests. 


Z THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


SAVE SOME BOYS LiFe 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO. .. CANTON, N. C. ... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries. . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 
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Big Postwar Ad 
Job Ahead, Eldean 
Tells N. Y. Group 


Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 15.—Ad- 
vertising faces the biggest job— 
and the biggest opportunity—in 
its history in the postwar era, 
Fred Eldean, assistant director of 
public relations, General Motors 
Corporation, told members of the 
New York Press Association here 
Friday. 

Advertising will be needed, he 
said, to help build consumer de- 
mand for record production of 
goods, and to help both new and 
established concerns market their 
products. 

“In the institutional advertising 
field,’ he said, “many concerns 
which never before the war had 
advertised their institutions now 
recognize the necessity of keeping 
their names before the public. 
These concerns, having learned 
the value of institutional advertis- 
ing, are not likely to forget that 
value in the peace to come. There 
will be a carry-over of additional 
institutional advertisers, and this 
will supplement product adver- 
tising.”’ 

For its part, Mr. Eldean said, 
General Motors has been scrupu- 
lously careful not to talk about 
postwar plans because it believes 
it would be hazardous to give the 
public a false impression of an 
early victory. After the war, it 
will be ready to fire away with 
every promotional gun available 
as it resumes production of civilian 
goods. 


City Ice Names Beck 


T. J. Beck, vice-president of the 
Ice Cooling Appliance Corporation, 
Morrison, Ill., has been named 
general assistant vice-president of 
the parent company, City Ice & 
Fuel Company, Chicago. In con- 
junction with the company’s ad- 
vertising agency, Cruttenden & 
Eger, Chicago, he is working out 
an extensive postwar advertising 
and promotional campaign. 


Youth Helping Businesses 
On Their Way 


When industrial pioneers a cen- 
tury ago tried to sell factory 
canned goods to America, the 
adults cried, “Never! We'll do it 
| ourselves. We'll never buy pre- 
| served peaches and plums and 
corn and jellies in grocery 
| 


stores.” 


But Youth had other ideas. They 

thought it was swell to avoid the 

necessity of home preserving. 

They thought it was grand to buy 
| only perfect goods and not run a 
chance of spoilage. They pre- 
vailed. They prevailed to the 
point that today the canned food 
industry is enormous. And the 
making of cans and bottles and 
containers for food is another big 
business. 


1,500,000 of America’s leadership 
Youth are ready to absorb your 
story. Ready to read it in their 
favorite magazines. The page 
rate is only $5600. What, Youth 
| isn’t for you . .. you have no use 
for Youth? Then just ask your- 
self this question . . . who be- 
lieves it first? Who tries it first? 
Who buys it first? Isn’t the an- 
swer— Youth ? 


THE 


GROUP 


| 1 E. 42nd St, New York City 


American Girl—Boys Life—Open Road for Boys 
Young America—Young Catholic Messenger. 
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POSTWAR GHOST TOWNS? 


Not Moline-Rock Island, for fully 90 percent of 
their present industrial facilities were in full opera- 
tion before the war. 


Also, the U. S. Dept. of Commerce predicts that 
the demand for farm machinery in 1946 will be 
double that of 1940, one of the best pre-war produc- 
tion years. This tags Rock Island-Moline as a 
market with wnlimited postwar sales opportunities! 


That’s why smart space buyers are marking Moline- 
Rock Island as “Preferred” on their national linage 
schedules. You can depend on these local, result- 
getting newspapers to turn your words into “buy 


words”... 


MOLINE DISPATCH Cc 
ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 203,526 | 


1940 Census 


More Dynamic War 
Messages Needed, 
Healy Tells Admen 


New York, Feb. 15.—Prompt 
and accurate reporting of the un- 
varnished facts of war as a “strong 
antidote for the poison of com- 
placency” was advocated last week 
by George W. Healy, director of 
domestic operations, Office of War 
Information, speaking before a 
meeting of 400 advertising copy- 
writers and artists sponsored by 
the New York Council, American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, in cooperation with the War 
Advertising Council. 

At the same time he appealed 
to business men to incorporate in 
their advertising “war messages 
even more vital, more dynamic 
and more persuasive than they 
have been so far, to keep the 
people informed fully of the need 
for staying on the job of winning 
the war. 

“The adjustments which must 
be made from day to day require 
us to take stock frequently of our 
programs and our facilities,’ he 
said. “The war we are fighting is 
a fast moving war, and we must 
act promptly to keep in step with 
demands on us. 

“In our efforts to meet these 
demands we have had help from 
the advertising industry to a de- 
gree unprecedented in any emer- 
gency in any nation. The War 
Advertising Council, the advertis- 
ers, the agencies and the media 
have given to us much of the 
strength with which we fight the 
information battle on the home 
front. In dedicating its money, 
its energy and its superb talent to 
the task at hand, advertising has 
given eloquent proof that enter- 
prise exists and democracy works.” 

Reporting first hand observations 
of the reactions of fighting men to 


the advertisements found in the 
relatively “few newspapers and 
magazines that reach them, Wil- 
liam J. Caldwell, who recently 
returned to civilian life after serv- 
ice with the RAF and the Army 
air forces, urged a greater regard 
for technical accuracy and realism 
in portraying war situations. 

“T don’t want to be too critical,” 
he asserted, “but if you’re to re- 
gard the 10,000,000 men in the 
services, of which 5,000,000 will 
be overseas this year, as future 
customers, it is important not to 
get their backs up against you and 
the people for whom you are ad- 
vertising while they are away.” 

He commented on flyers pictured 
as “a cross between God and the 
All-American boy.” Artists pick 
some blond, blue-eyed creature in 
a fetching, heroic pose, immacu- 
lately dressed, in freshly laundered 
shirt and trousers, and this “hero” 
usually wears every conceivable 


kind of equipment, he said. 
“Remember that the flyers who 
see this ad are probably hungry 
wet, muddy and wearing the same 
clothes they had on three weeks 
ago,” he continued. “The plane 
looks more like something in g 
junk yard than in a show window 
The flying field is too often a bog 
of mud. Never in his life did 4 
genuine flyer wear all the equip. 
ment a lithographed hero carts 
around. Yet, the advertiser imag. 
ines he is portraying the men who 
are really flying in this war.” 
“The enormous amount of brag. 
ging that runs through much copy 
in war advertisements stirs up a 
very deep and lasting resentment,” 
he said. “Without a shadow of 
doubt, the men at the front fee} 
there is a very unfair, unequal 
quality of sacrifice in this war, 
Strikes and high war wages are 
at the bottom of it, but bragging 
advertisements do not help.” 
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190,522 Newsweek read- 
ers want to own their own 
airplane in the future.* 


14.5% of all Newsweek 
families are planning 
now to buy air condi- 
tioningfortheirhomes ~— : 32.4% of all News- 
when it is available.* , a iil week families plan 
to buy a television 
set after the war.* 


HINKING ahead is a characteristic of the readers of 

Newsweek. That’s why they are Significant People. 
They are the adventurers of today ... the pioneers who 
will help America blaze new trails in the world of the 
future. They are the kind of people who help make new 
industries possible ... and help make America’s living 
standards the best in the world. 

These are the people who read Newsweek. They like its 
vital editorial policy of impartial reporting, news signifi- 
cance, and forecasts of the future. And because of their 
widespread acceptance of Newsweek, advertisers in the 
past six years have followed suit. Result: An increase in 
advertising revenue, among general magazines, from 
twenty-second to fifth place! 


* According to a recent survey, the results of which are being presented in 
a series of advertisements in this magazine. Further details on request. 
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Gets Follansbee Acct. 


The Follansbee Steel Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh, has named Ket- 
chum, MacLeod, & Grove, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, to handle its advertis- 
ing. Business papers will be used. 


Bonney Names Agency 


Bonney Forge & Tool Company, 
Allentown, Pa., has named Beau- 
mont, Heller & Sperling, Inc., 
Reading, Pa., to handle its account. 
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OPA Says Hike in 
Book Paper Price 
May Be Necessary 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 16.— 
OPA pricing officials concede that 
increases in the prices of book 
papers used in magazines and 
other printing could result from 
the $12,000,000-a-year increase in 
woodpulp prices granted this week 
in the face of a persistent decline 
in receipts of domestic and im- 
ported pulp. 

While the increases range from 
$2 to $10 a ton on four major 
grades of pulp, since they apply 
only to woodpulp-sold on the open 
market there was little possibility 
they would affect the price of 
newsprint, which is generally pro- 
duced in integrated mills from pri- 
vately-owned woodpulp. 

After announcing the new prices, 
which had been under study at the 


Office of Economic Stabilization 


and the White House, OPA said it 
would have to study the effect of 
the new prices on paper manufac- 
turers before determining whether 
increases in book paper prices will 
be necessary. 

Officials admitted that the paper 
manufacturers had not been con- 
sulted on the proposed woodpulp 
prices, although they asserted that 
woodpulp producers were satisfied 
with the new price. schedule, 
which was close to the $4 to $10 
a ton increase asked by the in- 
dustry. 


Bigger Imports Seen 


One immediate result of the new 
prices, officials predicted, would be 
an increase in woodpulp imports. 
While no announcement was forth- 
coming, it is believed Canadians 
have already promised WPB that 
more woodpulp would be shipped 
under the new prices. According 
to Commerce Department figures, 
the nation will fall short 3,100,000 
cords of woodpulp this year unless 
receipts increase markedly. 

OPA said that the need for the 
increase stemmed from increased 
costs, which had climbed to a point 
where they precluded sales. Point- 
ing out that maintenance of maxi- 


mum production of woodpulp is 
essential to the war, OPA said that 
in the three and a half years since 
the previous ceiling price was 
fixed, costs in the sulphite, 
groundwood and soda grades actu- 
ally exceeded prices in certain 
important areas. 

The four grades covered by the 
order, groundwood, soda, bleached 
and unbleached pulp, represent 
55% of total pulp sold in the mar- 
ket. The increase for these four 
grades amounts to 11.7%, averag- 
ing to a 6.4% increase in the price 
of all marketed woodpulp. 

Marketed woodpulp is used, 
however, in only about a fourth of 
the paper and board mills, the 
others using their own pulp, and 
therefore exempted from OPA 
ceilings. The increases also cov- 
ered standard newsprint side runs, 
which jump from $46 to $50 a ton. 


Asks Industry Aid 


Emphasizing the critical nature 
of the paper situation, which has 
threatened packaging as well as 
printing, WPB Chairman Donald 
M. Neilson appealed to the over-all 
paper industry advisory committee 
meeting here last week for the 
loan of more manpower from in- 


the Ni avy's newest 


secret weapon 


Tr READ about the Nazi 
pocket battleship, which seems to get 
sunk whenever it fares forth from a 


of guys who know blinker. And there 
aren’t enough blinkers in the whole 
Navy to teach them in a hurry. 


quarters, on watches, on trains, or in 
cafe society, etc. It teaches timing, and 
identification of the exposure periods, 


a to help WPB with its prob. 
em. 

“WPB perhaps took too much 
for granted at first,” Mr. Nelson 
admitted to the committee. “Per. 
haps we thought that like water 
paper was always with us, but 
with all the substitutions force 
upon the paper industry due to 
shortages in other critical ma. 
terials, we finally came to realize 
paper needed some work and at- 
tention.” 

“We realize,” he added, “the in. 
dispensability of paper and paper 
products in both military and some 
civilian uses,” suggesting that it 
is necessary to strike a happy bal- 
ance between the two demands, 

Harold Boeschenstein, acting di- 
rector of the forest products bu- 
reau, warned the committee that 
demand for paper and paper board 
will increase with the extension 
of the nation’s war fronts. Call- 
ing for full cooperation of the 
paper industry, he said: “As more 
and more members of the paper 
and paper board industry under- 
stand the difficulties of our situa- 
tion, I know they can be counted 
on to direct their efforts toward 
meeting, not normal customer re- 
quirements, but those which are 
most important to the war effort.” 


Stahl Joins GM 


Harry Stahl, formerly with the 
Detroit and Dayton offices of 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, has 
joined the public relations depart- 
ment of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Detroit. 


Ads Not Rationed 


Until further notice, the 43 
newspapers belonging to [Illinois 
Daily Newspaper Markets, Inc., 
Springfield, Ill., will accept na- 
tional advertising schedules up to 
page size, with leeway of insertion 
dates as now in effect, a survey 
just completed by the organization 
revealed. 


Horr Joins Horder’s 


Cortland B. Horr, formerly in 
charge of advertising and priority 
coordinator of McMillan Book 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
joined Horder’s Inc., and Associ- 
ated Stationery Supply Company, 
Chicago, as assistant sales manager 
of the commercial forms division. 


Three Name Brisacher 


Basic Vegetable Products Com- 
pany, Vacaville, Cal.; Ray Oil Bur- 
ner Company, San Francisco, and 
Josam Pacific Company, Cleve- 
land, have named Brisacher, Van 
Norden & Staff, San Francisco, to 
handle their advertising. 


Jack North Injured 


John H. North, space and time 
buyer for Aubrey, Moore & Wal- 
lace, Chicago agency, was Séfl- 
ously injured in front of his home 
in Evanston the evening of Feb. 12. 
Mr. North had just stepped out of 
a cab when he was struck by a pri- 
vate car, sustaining a fractured hip 
and leg. He is in St. Francis Hos- 


fjord? . . .Well, our latest contribution 
to the war is the pocket blinker, which 
is doing all right... 

This is an inconvenient war for 
the admirals. No privacy. gpjiex-~ 
Radio is out, because it 
reveals a ship’s position. 
Inter-fleet communication 
is all visual. The Boy Scout wigwag 
is the McCoy. Flag hoists have become 
fashionable, too. But for solid sending, 
they bank on the blinker. 

The blinker is a shuttered lamp. 

It blinks when the shutters are opened 
and shut. A dot is a short blink, a 
dash is longer. The sending is in code. 
Blinker sending takes good timing; 
and reception takes time to learn. But 
the Navy needs hundreds of thousands 


One Navy officer had an idea for 
a practice gadget—one piece of slotted 
cardboard that slid over a second, 
exposing and covering some white 
stripes. He asked if we could do 
something . .. We proudly present 
the E-F pocket blinker, patented. 

It looks like a match packet, but 
a little larger. A piece of plastic inside 
gives it resiliency. Press ends together 
and a series of white strips show. 
Relax and the front is dark again. 
Code letters are printed on the back. 

Seagoing garb is not partial to 
pockets, but the pocket blinker can 
snuggle topside with cigarettes, 
ride below on the hip. The > 
sailor can practice 
with it anywhere—in ge 


gives opportunity for practice avail- 
able in no other way. 

The Navy is now using millions of 
our pocket blinkers. Now the British 
Admiralty has ordered a bunch. We 
feel honored, quite. (We held out a few 
for civilian sampling, with Navy permission, 
and will be glad to send one on request.) 


pital, Evanston. 


As WE HAVE said before, ideas 
are our business. We merely express 
them in lithography. 

Ideas are the strongest weapons of 
business. Postwar business is going to 
need a lot of them, secret and other- 
wise. Call on us to supply some, 
or execute your own. We give 
no guarantees, of course—but 
never stop trying! 


SELLING NEW HAVEN'S 
WAR WORKERS 


The Journal-Courier goes into war 
plants by the thousands daily — 
each copy read by many, end 
passed on from shift to shift — 
each copy working 24 hours daily 
to bring you coverage of today's 
best-spending customers 

100,000 readers daily! 


JOURNAL-COURIER 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


LONG 
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WIELKIE TWYCESTWO NA NA NARSHALL, | 
RUCH Z BUEGARII DO TURCJI \ IRCJI WSTRZYMANY | 
sie Znéw \ Wielka Bi Bitwa o Kijow 


There is a city within the city of Detroit .. . 
made up of Detroit's 360,000 Polish popula- 
tion. Therefore the Polish Daily News cannot 
be looked upon as “another foreign language 
paper.” It is Detroit's 4th (and a mighty im- 
portant 4th) great metropoli- 
tan daily . . . the only foreign 
language daily in the entire 
state of Michigan. Today, after 
40 years of continuous publi- 
cation, the Polish Daily News 
is a powerful influence on 
the thinking and buying of 
Detroit’s 360,000 Polish popu- 
lation. and because national 
advertisers recognize the 
unique position of the Polish 


~FURCIA GROMADT! SRY NA POMOC 


De Kermmeme Ledmete: Kro 


ANNIVERSARY 


JEST OFENSYWA St 
ALIAMCKICH NA RIVA 


YOU CAN’T REALLY COVER DETROIT WITHOUT THE 


DAILY NEWS 


Daily News in this teeming industrial market, 
the Polish Daily News carries more national 
lineage than any other foreign language 
paper in America. They know . . . you can’t 
really cover Detroit unless you include the 
Polish Daily News... the paper 
that sells goods because its 
readers are many ... its read- 
ers are industrious and able to 
buy. When you think of Detroit, 
think in terms of Four daily 
newspapers... and be sure to 
include the Polish Daily News 
in your Detroit plans. 


The POLISH DAILY NEWS 
1550 E. Canfield, Detroit 7, Mich. 
Frank Janusewski, Publisher 
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the background of this the ine 


Joe, 


message ... leaders in the drug proud 
and cosmetic fields... are some of the 
drug store products that you'll find in- 


and 
the advertising pages of the fast-growing yong 
Hillman Women’s Group. More and more | the pa 
nationally known drug store items ... such as ie oe 
these ... are being attracted to the Hillman> 
Women’s Group because these magazines offer to wal 
advertisers the lowest cost per page per thou- Pag 
sand (based on circulation guarantee) in 
group field... an A.B.C. guarantee of 1,100,000 


fellow 
results 
with a generous bonus delivery (100% news-— enn 
stand) .. reaching young women with 


camps 


money to spend and time to read. And togeth 


: perha| 
that spells s-a-l-e-s for the products same 
advertised in the Hillman Women’s . 
Group .. . low cost sales. ag 
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HAROLD HUTCHINS, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR Pot ; 
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Advertising Age, February 21, 1944 


DEAR JOE... =. 


BUSINESS CHART OF THE WEEK... . 


THE PAY-OFF. . . 


OTHER FEATURES. . 


lf you had a son or a protege (and probably you 
have) who had just begun to work his way up 
the advertising and merchandising ladder, and 
who is now a “G. I. Joe,” what would you like to 


tell him about this business of yours... 


what’s been going on here. . 


about 


. about merchan- 


dising and advertising in the postwar world... 
about his own future career as an adman or a 


marketing man? 


So many of our own sons and business associ- 
ates are in this position that ADVERTISING AGE is 
inaugurating this weekly feature in which leading 
advertising men will address a letter to “Joe,” 
with the idea of orienting him on what’s going on, 
refreshing his mind on the basic philosophies of 
the business, and reminding him of the funda- 
mental economic and social changes which will 
confront the merchandiser and the advertising 


man when he returns to civilian life. 
Read these letters over “Joe’s” shoulder. 


Yow'll 


find them stimulating and provocative. 


Dear Joe: 


I wonder if you are half as interested in the old 
scene you left behind as we are in the new world to 


which you went. 


I am going to take a chance that 


when you’re not too busy in the vitally important job 
of soldiering, you do give a thought to the old routine 
along Madison Avenue, or Michigan Boulevard, or Mar- 
ket Street, or just wherever it was you hung your hat 
before that day on which you walked out and over to 


the induction center. 

Joe, I think you would be pretty 
proud of advertising if you could see 
itnow after two years of war. Some 
of us who have been at it a long time 
and who have sort of clung to it 
through good and bad times believe 
that advertising has come of age in 
the past couple of years—believe that 
it has demonstrated its might and 
its power and its right to a place in 
the scheme of things. For you see, 
Joe, like you, advertising has gone 
to war. 

You can remember back a few 


H. W. Roden 


years ago when, if an advertiser, an agency man and a 
fellow from the media side happened by miscalculation 
and dire accident to get locked into the same room, the 


results were horrific. 


Precinct stations had to be 
emptied of flying squads to quell the riot. 


Then sud- 


denly, and because there were a few smart guys in both 
camps, the agents and the advertisers started lying down 
together much like the proverbial lion and lamb, and, 
perhaps to their amazement, found they were both in the 
same business and that their problems and interests 


were pretty much along the same lines. 
Oh, oh. There was really some- 


But the media boys! 


thing. They were so busy lambasting each other that 


they had no time—then—to smoke peace pipes. 


something else happened. 


Then 


You'll remember, Joe—you were just starting in 
advertising then—a lot of people started telling the 
great Mr. and Mrs. Consumer of our country about all 
the things that were wrong with advertising. While 
they had some justice on their side I think you will 
agree that some of their claims were a little exagger- 
ated. But we in advertising were pretty bewildered 


and confused as to what to do about it. 


Some of the 


wiser heads decided that it was time for all of us to 
get together and stop this tomfoolery and present ad- 
vertising as a whole and in a united front to Mr. and 


Mrs. America. 


You remember that Hot Springs meeting, Joe, in No- 


vember of 1941. 


As I recall it, that was the first big 


advertising session you ever attended. And you will 
never attend a finer or more significant one if you stay 
in this splendid business all the rest of your life. That 
was when the media boys joined the lodge and adver- 


tising really became a business fraternity. 


But of 


course the attack on Pearl Harbor came within a few 
weeks and these same wise heads aroused advertising 
to its real obligation to put its mighty forces to help 


the winning of the war. 


Space is short, Joe, and those V-mail letters don’t 
accommodate more than a thousandth of what I could 
tell you about what has happened since. But just take 
my word for it that advertising—all of the factors in 
advertising—have been welded together since De- 
cember, 1941 into one great body with a single objec- 


tive—to help to win the war. 
Consisting 


That moreover, groups 
of men from all sides of advertising are 


meeting daily and weekly and monthly to sit down 
> ong together and plan how best to continue to apply 
© great art and science of advertising to the aid of 
ur government in this huge task which now con- 


fronts it. 


Time, money and talent are being thrown into the 


Pot so 
tell 


ars ha 
to th 


you 


generously and unstintingly that if I tried to 
den you in figures how many man-hours or how many 

have been unselfishly, yes eagerly, contributed 
© Job they would appear so fantastic as to make 
wonder if I might have started hitting the bottle. 


© great American people and its government, neither 


of which you will have to admit was particularly 
friendly to advertising, have both begun to see what 
a real place advertising has in our life and how it, bet- 
ter than any other medium, can be used to convince 
our citizens of the part each must play in total war. 
Yes, Joe, when you’re talking with your buddies over 
there from other fields of business, you can hold your 
head up with justified satisfaction in what your old 
crowd has been doing toward the war effort. Because 
advertising has realized its social responsibility of re- 
lating the activities of all business to the needs of a 
nation at war. You can be proud to come back to 
advertising just as advertising will be proud to have 
you back. 
Sincerely, 
H. W. RODEN, 
President, Harold H. Clapp, Inc. 


Business of Ours 


EDWARD L. BERNAYS, PUBLICISTS’ PUBLICIST 


Time was when “public relations” was just a dressed- 
up name for “press agent,” and press agents were little 
known and less liked gentry who thought up stunts— 
many of them hoaxes—to get their clients’ names or 
business enterprises before the public. 

But in recent years public relations has largely 
dropped its circus atmosphere, has come out of the 
small-time chiseler class, and has carved an important 
niche for itself in business and public life. In this 
metamorphosis, the leading role has probably been 
played by Edward L. Bernays, often 
called “U.S. Publicist No. 1,” who not 
only developed a far more profound 
concept of public relations, but who, 
in contradistinction to most of his 
early contemporaries, has labored 
long and vigorously to increase public 
knowledge of his calling and to raise 
the level of the entire industry. In- 
cidentally, he has just established a 
new “‘first” in his field by purchasing 
the 15-room, four-story building at 
26 E. 64th St., New York, for the ex- 
clusive occupancy of his organization. 

Back in 1923 Mr. Bernays published a book, “Crystal- 
lizing Public Opinion,” which was perhaps the earliest 
attempt to set down the theory and working principles 
of the new public relations business. The New York 
Times at that time called it the first work devoted ex- 
clusively to “an occupation which is quickly becoming 
of overwhelming national importance.” In the same 
year, the publicist gave the first college course in public 
relations at New York University under Prof. George 
Burton Hotchkiss, long identified with advertising and 
marketing. Since that time, he has written “Propa- 
ganda,” published in 1928, and “Speak Up for Democ- 
racy,” published in 1940. 

In cooperation with Doris E. Fleischman, his wife, 
Mr. Bernays has worked tirelessly to stimulate educa- 
tion in the field of public relations, with such good ef- 
fect that their pamphlet, “Universities—Pathfinders in 
Public Opinion,” points out that 31 universities and 
colleges have instituted courses in public relations or 
allied subjects. 

In recent years, Mr. Bernays has pioneered in estab- 
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lishing fellowships at American universities to carry 
forward the study of public relations. In 1943 he gave 
a $1,000 fellowship at New York University, a $500 
fellowship in public relations at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, and a $1,000 fellowship at the 
Columbia University graduate school of journalism. It 
is Mr. Bernays’ hope that from the studies of the men 
and women holding these fellowships will come “a body 
of interpretative material which will help orient public 
relations thinking of the men in charge of our destinies 
in the postwar period.” 

Recently, Mr. Bernays gave the New York Public 
Library a $1,000 gift for the purchase of books on public 
relations to be known as “The Edward L. Bernays 
Collection on Public Relations.” According to Franklin 
F. Hopper, director of the library, the collection will 
comprise works on public relations published all over 
the world. Books purchased will be added to similar 
material already in the library and will be marked with 
a special bookplate. 

This month Western Reserve University announced a 
special award to be presented to the newspaper which 
makes an “outstanding contribution to the freedom of 
the press in 1944.” Named for Mr. Bernays, who made 
it possible by a donation of $1,000, the selection will 
be made by a distinguished panel of judges, chosen on 
the basis of opinions of nationally known educators. 

The Edward L. Bernays $1,000 award for Democratic 
Education was presented by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Feb. 4, at a regional conference of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, held in New York, to Mrs. Adele 
Franklin, director of the All Day Neighborhood Schools, 
for outstanding contributions to the cause of democracy 
in education. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 


In this department, basic principles 
which have proved their value in 
mail order advertising — and which 
are equally important to the adver- 

tiser who does not seek direct in- 

quiries or orders—will be reviewed 

and discussed from week to week. 

Pertinent case histories, queries and 

comments from readers are invited. 

Whenever possible they will be 

answered here. 


By THE MAIL ORDER MAN 


In a recent story in ADVERTISING Ace, Arthur Murray, 
the famous dancing school proprietor, was quoted as 
saying that he gets best results from his newspaper 
ads for dancing students when he uses moderately 
large space. 

That finding agrees fairly well with the experience 
of the average mail order advertiser who has found 
that when the product or idea advertised is compara- 
tively new or unaccepted by the reader, fair-size space 
must be used to explain it and get action. The idea 
of taking dancing lessons in a school has to be sold to 
adults and needs considerable space and copy. 

But when the product is well known or there is a 
clearly defined class of prospects to whom it immedi- 
ately appeals, the smaller ad will pay better proportion- 
ately than the larger ad. A three-inch one-column 
ad headed “Corns” will probably sell a corn cure as 
well as a page ad. 

One correspondence school advertising man says that 
small ads (one inch to four inches) skim the cream 
by catching the prospect already open-minded to the 
appeal while his big ads sell the idea to others. Thus 
his small ads with the headline “Study Accounting” 
get replies from men and women already thinking about 
becoming accountants while larger space up to pages 
must be used to get others to consider the idea of ac- 
counting as a career or to sell his school. He uses both 
sizes and finds both necessary in the long run but 
realizes that the little ads will pay better in direct 
results in proportion to the cost of the ad. 

Thus the size of space to be used in mail order ad- 
vertising is directly related to the job to be done by 
the advertisement, somewhat as in general advertising. 
But the mail order advertiser tends to use smaller 
space for the job—he has learned to condense and 
simplify his story. Usually he started from small be- 
ginnings, had to get good results from small outlay, 
and learned economy and efficiency. Even when he 
reaches the big leagues in his appropriation, the old 
lessons linger with him. He believes that often there 
is too much large space used by advertisers when it is 
not needed—that the added attention value of the larger 
ad is not in proportion to the larger size and therefore 
does not justify the added cost unless the space is 
needed to tell the story. 

One mail order advertiser usually starts in a new 
medium with a minimum size space—maybe an inch 
or even a half inch—and then increases gradually until 
he finds the maximum efficient size for that particular 
medium. Another starts with the standard size he has 
found generally most profitable and tests both ways. 
He may find that one publication will pay out for him 
only on very small space while another will stand pages. 


Revised FCC Bill 
Ready for Senate 


Consideration 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 16.—A 
revised bill to reorganize the FCC 
and define the rights of broadcast- 
ers is expected to come before the 
Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee this week following six 
weeks of private study by Senators 


Burton K. Wheeler and Wallace 
White, authors of a tentative bill 
discussed during public hearings 
last November and December. 

Terms of the revised bill are 
understood to differ considerably 
from the original White-Wheeler 
bill offered at the hearings and 
supported by the NAB and other 
radio interests. One such change 
was said to be a decision by the 
co-sponsors to write the FCC’s 
network regulations into law. 

Compensating features are re- 
ported to be in the new bill, how- 
ever, including definite provisions 
protecting the right of broadcast- 
ers to determine and regulate their 
own programming and commercial 
policies. 

Meanwhile the FCC today swore 
in E. K. Jett, former chief engi- 
neer, to the seventh commissioner’s 
post, vacant since the retirement 


|of Commissioner George H. Payne 


last July. Mr. Jett’s nomination 
was approved by the Senate on a 
voice vote, after it had been re- 
ported by the interstate commerce 
committee, with two Republican 
members dissenting on the grounds 
that Mr. Jett was not a qualified 
Republican. 

The FCC continued to emphasize 


postwar planning in its appoint- 
ment of a new chief engineer. The 
post went to George P. Adair, for- 
mer assistant chief engineer in 
charge of the broadcast division, 
and a member of the interagency 
radio advisory committee. He 
had been with the FCC since 1931. 

Philip F. Siling, a member of 
the Commission staff since 1935, 
moved front assistant chief of the 
international division to assistant 
chief engineer. 


‘P-D’ Directory Out 

The semi-annual directory of 
Chicago agencies and representa- 
tives issued by the Chicago office 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch has 
come off the press. Dated Febru- 
ary, 1944, copies may be obtained 
from the Post-Dispatch office in 
Tribune Tower. 


Canadians Offered Cod 


The Department of Maritime 
Fisheries, Quebec, has taken space 
in Ontario dailies to declare that 
Gaspe cod fillets are again on the 
home market, after export quotas 
for the Allied Nations have been 
filled. J. J. Gibbons Ltd., Mont- 
real, is the agency. 


Boy 


The place enjoyed by the eight Booth Mich- 
igan Newspapers in their family circles, is 
evidenced thrillingly by the flow of letters, 
telephone calls and personal visits bringing 
news about dear ones in service. 


It may be to let friends know of a leave 
or furlough, change of address, or the 
happy news of a promotion or decoration. 


Because of its important responsibility 
as a member of practically every household 
in its territory, and in the face of news- 
print restrictions, every Booth Newspaper 
has a department for this service. 


This is just one of the instances of how 
readers depend upon their Booth News- 
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paper, and how well this faith is deserved. 


Through peace and war, over periods 


100 years, the eight Booth 


Michigan Newspapers have been a vital 
part of their communities. 


Today, despite wartime difficulties, 
Booth Newspapers are carefully preserving, 
for readers and advertisers alike, those 
values for which they have long been 


@ For further facts, call Dan A. 
Carroll, 110 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17, N. Y.; or John E. Lutz, 435 


Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 


Advertising February 21, = 
FEBRUARY CANADIAN MAGAZINE LINAGE 


Electric Workers 
Get ‘Battle Talk’ 


New York, Feb. 15.—‘“Battle 
Talk,” a brochure in picture maga- 
zine form, highlighting the record 
attained by Western Electric Com- 
pany communications equipment 
on the war fronts of the world and 
the story of the company’s pro- 
duction since the year before Pear] 
Harbor, is being distributed to 
more than 82,000 Western Electric 
employes. 

The 40-page magazine employs 
action photographs, drawings, dia- 
grams and text to record combat 
incidents of land, sea and sky in| 
which the equipment made by | 
the company figured prominently. | 
Interior views of warplanes in 
action reveal the battle functions 
of airborne radio “command sets,” 
headsets and microphones. A 
drawing of a modern battleship 
with part of its side armor stripped 
away demonstrates the manner in 
which sound-powered telephones 
and battle announcing systems 
transmit vital orders aboard our 
warships. 

_ The booklet, going behind scenes 
in the company war plants, reveals 
that Western has become the na- 
tion’s largest producer of elec- 
tronic and communications equip- 
ment for war, producing in 1943 
an estimated $575,000,000 of war 
equipment as compared to $500,000 
in 1939. Tribute is paid to the 
43,000 women in the plants and to 
the 21,000 Western Electric men 
and women in the armed services. 

A production chart reveals that 
airborne radio apparatus was the 
largest single item contributing 
toward the war production total. 
Amounting to 27% of the whole, 
airborne radio volume was such 
that, of the 126,000 warplanes pro- 
duced in this country since Pearl 
Harbor, more than 90% contain 
Western Electric radio equipment, 
according to the booklet. Restricted 
apparatus of various kinds repre- 
sented 37% of the total. 

Special attention is given the 
part Western plays in producing 
Spiral-4, the new carrier system 
developed by Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories for front line use. This 
system, in which a slim rubber 
covered cable containing only four 
conductors carries seven telephone 
and telegraph messages, has been 
of special value in combat areas 
because of its versatility and be- 
cause enemy wire tappers hear 
nothing intelligible unless they are 
equipped with special, complex 
equipment. 

In a foreword, C. B. Stoll, presi- 
dent, introduces “Battle Talk” to 
the employes as a “book designed 
to help us all understand the way 
our daily jobs fit into the over-all 
war front.” Describing the work- 
ers as “makers of victory,” he 
points out that “whether we are 
soldiers in uniform or soldiers of 
production, we are in the fight just 
the same.” 


Films ‘Formica Story’ 


“The Formica Story,” a five-reel 
motion picture in color presenting 
the development of the laminated 
plastics industry and produced for 
the Formica Insulation Company, 
Cincinnati, maker of laminated 
plastics, will have its premiere 
Feb. 25 at the Waldorf-Astoria, 


New York. 


———1944 — —— 
Pages Lines Pages Lines 
*Canadian Home Journal........--++++++> 32.7 22,274 28.3 19,248 
1*Canadian Homes & Gardens..........-. 28.2 15,604 26.5 17,775 
Samedi 18.0 12,586 29.0 20,359 
24.2 10,388 18.6 7,973 
CTP 43.6 29,635 29.5 20,091 
41.4 27,814 35.4 23,812 
*National Home Monthly ......---+++++++5 18.7 12,711 15.8 10,729 
World. 11.4 7,741 16.3 11,116 
*Revue Populaire, La. 20.1 14,076 12,366 
Total Group ....-eeeccececeereereeeees 263.8 173,594 240.9 159,67] 
Display, including poultry and livestock in Canadian Farm Papers 
2Canadian Countryman 19.4 13,560 15.8 11,088 
*Country Guide ......--eeeececceeecerree 23.6 17,368 19.2 13,857 
2*Family Herald: 4 
Eastern Edition ......--0-++++eeee5 28.4 28,675 25.5 25,713 
Western Edition .....60eeeeeeeeeees 26.1 26,328 24.5 24,787 
*Farm & Ranch 11.7 8,438 10.1 7,305 
2Farmer’s Advocate & Home Magazine.... 25.2 17,611 19.0 13,266 
*Farmer’s Magazine .......-+ee+eeeeeeeee 23.1 16,171 19.6 13,729 
2*Free Press Prairie Farmer..........+.+++ 29.9 33,687 27.3 30,672 
2*Western Producer ......--+++++eeeeeee% 16.0 17,172 19.9 21,267 
Total Group 179,010 180.9 161,677 
*Figures received from publisher. 
1January-February figures. 
2January figures. 


Harry Golden, for the past two 
years zone sales manager of the 
central division for Universal 
Match Corporation, has _ been 
named assistant general sales man- 
ager, with headquarters in St. 
Louis. 


ACCORDING TO 
THE A. B.C. 


The Albany market is 
not just one city, but a 
group of cities, towns and 
villages in the upper 
Hudson valley 

—543,819 population 

—151,608 families 
$270,585,000 Estimated 
Retail Sales. 


ACCORDING TO 


THEA. B.C. 
ONE PAPER delivers not only 
Albany, but all the other cities 
and towns in the market area. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES-UNION 


A. Covers 3 out of 4 Albany 
City families. 


B Covers the important towns 
in the Suburban zone 


For example: 
Baliston Spa 33% 
Catskill 16% 
Cobleskill 45% 
Cohces 53% 
Green Island 55% 
Hoosick Falls 54% 


Hudson 31% 
Mechanicville 54% 
Schenectady 42% 
Troy 46% 
Waterford 66% 
Watervliet 78% 


Thorough coverage throughout the 
market at the single low cost of 22¢ 
per line 


ALBANY TIMES-UNION 


DANY AND SUNDAY 


A Hearst Newspaper 


Represented Nationally by 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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61,677 


ICE 


F you know Roman history at all, you know it 

roughly covers a period of a thousand years, split 
sharply in the middle shortly before the birth of 
Christ. 


For the first five centuries Rome thought of itself as a 
free Republic; this phase, marked by the self-reliance 
and dynamic individualism of the people, was the 
period of achievement. 


For the next 500 years the government hardened into 
an autocracy; under the paternalism of the Empire 
both hope and ambition in the people gave way to 
pessimism — and this was the period of decline. 


“Then,” writes an observant historian, “came the 
closing scene. The Roman peace was succeeded by a 
half-century of military anarchy in which business 
was disrupted and wealth redistributed. To meet the 
demands of the soldiers and of the growing bureau- 
ctacy, the government resorted to repeated devalu- 
ations of the currency, accompanied by increasing 
taxation. 


“The energetic middle class was hard hit,” our his- 
torian goes on, “and the poor were further impov- 
erished. Finally there was complete regimentation in 
a totalitarian state. The heart had gone out of the 
people, and the Empire crumbled.” 


There were no newspapers in Old Rome, to stand 
watch on government and to warn the people of en- 
croachments on their rights. As for that, there were 
no free newspapers in Fascist New Rome. which is one 
reason it went Fascist and has now collapsed. 


But there are newspapers in America — fighting news- 
papers, vigilant and fearless on the side of the people’s 
liberties — free newspapers, unmatched in their effi- 
ciency of news coverage and news interpretation. 


Hearst Newspapers are proud to be of that service- 
able company, whose mission it is not alone to be on 
guard in the American people’s interest, but also to 


herald the signs and possibilities of their further ad- 
vance, 


In more than a dozen of the great key cities of the 


nation, Hearst Newspapers have served their readers 
so well for so long, the nearly 5,000,000 families they 
reach hold them in special regard. Thus: 


If it is on-the-minute, accurate news they want, they 
look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


If it is authentic interpretation of events or trust- 
worthy editorial counsel they want, they look to 
Hearst Newspapers first. 


If it is features, newspictures, cartoons, columnists’ 
comment, society, sports or business news they want, 
they look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


There is a lesson here which no sensible advertiser 
with an eye or. the future will ignore. 


It is simply that in planning marketing programs to 
reach these people, he should look to Hearst News- 
papers first, as do they. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first used 
photographs as a part of news-story coverage. columns. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first devel- 
oped the cartoon into a regular strip, and 
then into the comic pages which have be- 
come such a factor in American life. 


borders. 


lt was Hearst Newspapers that pioneered 


JOURNALISTIC FIRSTS BY HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


In the great and varied tasks of making the modern newspaper interesting, interpretative, entertaining and service- 
able to the public, Hearst Newspapers have a record of pioneering accomplishment which includes these “firsts” : 


the use of color in news and editorial 
It was Hearst Newspapers that first used 


full-time foreign correspondents to assure 
full coverage of news from beyond our 


It was Hearst Newspapers that developed 
the first complete Sunday supplement. 


lt was Hearst Newspapers that first used 
regular by-line writers and columnists to 
provide specialized coverage of important 
subjects such as finance, radio, politics, en- 
tertainment, society, etc. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first used 
and developed the idea of special features, 
such as serial stories, housebold bints col- 
umns, cooking news, etc. 


HEARST 


Serving the American People—their Freedom, Security and Progress—by providing them trustworthy News, Comment, Counsel, Entertainment, and Advertising. 


ALBANY TIMES-UNION 
Morning and Sunday 
BALTIMORE AMERICAN 
und ly 
BALTIMORE NEWS-POST 


vening 


BOSTON ADVERTISER 
Sunday 


Morning and Evening 


Evening and Sunday 
DETROIT TIMES 
Evening and Sunday 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


BOSTON RECORD AND AMERICAN 
CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN 


LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS 


NEW YORK MIRROR 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 


Evening Morning and Sunday Evening 
OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 
MILWAUKEE SENTINEL Evening SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


Morning and Sunday 


PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 


Morning and Sunday 


Evening and Sunday 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
Evening and Sunday 


SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 
Evening and Sunday 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
Morning and Sunday 
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Names Meilinger 


George H. Meilinger, 
Westinghouse refrigeration 


former 
sales 


development manager, has been 
named manager of the company’s 
household refrigeration depart- 
ment to direct postwar plans for 


the biggest refrigerator production 
program in the history of West- 
inghouse Electric Appliance Di- 
vision, Mansfield, O. 


The “‘initial postwar let-down’’ predicted by 
most economic forecasters should not affect the 


shoe industry materially. 


There will be no serious problem of recon- 
version in shoe manufacturing. And, with re- 
strictions lifted on production and sales, the 
whole industry can move fast — to fill the 
great demand for footwear from returning 
service people, and a shoe-hungry public. 

There will be a big rush to place orders by 
shoe retailers. Where will they turn for the 
stocks they will need? In most cases they'll 
think of the firms and brands they know best 


and like best. 


That's why it is so important for you 
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Tand SHOE 


of the Trade. 


rush is on. 


A Chilton @ Publication 
100 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


to advertise now to the leading shoe mer- 
chants through their favorite publication — 


Boot and Shoe Recorder . . . the National Voice 


Tell dealers your postwar story now — and 
keep telling it until the lid is off ... and the 


RKO to Start 
Its First Net 


Show on Blue 


New York, Feb. 15.—RKO Radio 
Pictures, which heretofore has 


made extensive use of spot radioTf 


to supplement its publication ad- 
vertising, will launch its first re- 
gional network radio advertising 
campaign Feb. 28, with a program, 
over 20 stations‘of the Blue Net- 
work, covering the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Pacific Coast areas. 

Tagged as a test venture in the 
field of daytime radio, the com- 
pany will expand its coverage to 
the complete network should the 
program prove successful. 

The new show, to be heard 
Mondays through Fridays 12:15 to 
12:30 p.m., PWT, will originate 
from a studio erected in the RKO 
dining room in Hollywood, where 
cinema stars on their lunch hour 
will give ad-libbed interviews, and 
portions of new motion pictures 
will be broadcast from the sound 
track before release. An orchestra 
and two masters of ceremonies 
will be permanently on hand. 

It was reported last month (AA, 
Jan. 3) that RKO had taken an 
option for a 15-minute five-time 
weekly daytime period with Mu- 
tual. Last week’s developments in- 
dicate that a switch has been 
made to the Blue, since the con- 
templated format of the show 
which was being planned on Mu- 
tual is the same as that now an- 
nounced on the Blue. 

Foote, Cone & Belding is the 
agency. 


Sheaffer Adds Time 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
has dropped its quarter - hour 
“World News Parade,” heard over 
the NBC network, and has re- 
placed it with “The Sheaffer 
World Parade,” a half-hour pro- 
gram broadcast Sundays at 3 p. m., 
EWT. The new format features 
baritone Curt Massey, with Roy 
Shields and his orchestra, while 
commentator Upton Close presents 
reports on world developments. 
Russel M. Seeds Company, Chi- 
cago, is the agency. 


Helbros Adds Stations 


Helbros Watch Company, which 
recently began sponsorship of 
“Pick & Pat Time” over 12 Mutual 
stations, has expanded the pro- 
gram to 32 outlets. The show is 
heard Tuesdays 8:30 to 9 p. m., 
EWT. William H. Weintraub & 
Co. is the agency. 


Gets Four Accounts 


Wm. B. Remington, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass., has been named to 
handle accounts of Westinghouse 
Electric Elevator Company, air 
conditioning department, Jersey 
City, N. J.; Springfield Institution 
for Savings; Photoswitch, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass.; and Baker Ex- 
tract Company, Springfield. The 
Baker appointment effective 
March 1. 


Joins Weiss & Geller 


Gertrude Flanagan, formerly 
with Young & Rubicam, has joined 
Weiss & Geller, New York, to 
handle research and merchandis- 
ing promotion. 


Ads to Sales: 
Bulletin Tells 


Wholesale Grocers 
New York, Feb. 18.—Wholesale 


grocers seeking to develop sales of 


their own private labeled prodicts 
in competition with highly adver. 
tised, nationally known food prod- 
ucts, must concentrate on methods 
of building consumer acceptance 
for their brands, says the research 
division of the U. S. Wholesale 
Grocers Association, in a bulletip 
sent to its members dealing with 
increasing sales for food products, 

“There is an oft-quoted maxim 
that ‘if a man builds a better 
mouse trap people will make a 
beaten path to his door,’” the 
association says. “That is, if they 
hear about it. Mouse traps or 
food, public demand will grow 
only if the product becomes 
known. That is the key to the 
vast sales of ‘national brands’ of 
food products.” 

Citing 1943 radio advertising 
expenditures in addition to news- 
paper and magazine advertising, 
the association stresses the heavy 
outlays made by competing food 
processors to keep their brand 
names alive. “These comments 
merely state statistically what 
every wholesale grocer knows: 
that extensive and persistent pub- 
licity has created and developed 
consumer demand for ‘national 
brands,’ ” the association says. “For 
wholesalers who deal in factory 
brands, this national advertising 
maintains active demand.” 

Continuing, the association says 
that for wholesalers seeking to 
expand sales for their private 
labels there is need to plan ever 
newer methods to develop con- 
sumer demand for their own 
brands, to increase sales of the 
grocers whom they supply. 

“Even in a sellers’ market buyer 
preferences must be actively culti- 
vated and it is interesting to note 
that, despite decreased production 
of consumer goods, radio advertis- 
ing during 1943 increased about 
30% over billings in 1942,” the 
association adds. 


Elected to Four A’s 


Louis E. Wade, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been elected to member- 
ship in the Four A’s. 


DON’T SEND FOR 
SAMPLES OF MY 
MONTHLY MESSAGES 
UNLESS... 


. you are seriously considering sending 
out some sort of monthly message. Unless— 
you have a basic product or service that will 
fill a real need in the postwar daze. Unless 
—you are prepared to accept messages oozing 
with a philosophy of friendliness . . . hu 
manly written to hit the heart . . . smilingly 
illustrated with “elementary art’! If this is 
the manner of message that seems to measure 
up to what you've been thinking about, then 
I'm going to be delighted in sending you 
samples and details of costs. Walter Koch, 
Three Barns, Stormville, N. Y. 


That's what Baltimore voting dis- 
tricts bought in Bonds from the 
Mayor and 19 City Councilmen 
who put on a Radio Bond Rally. 
Pledges poured in .. . $310,800 
in 70 minutes! W-I-T-H put on the 
stunt! This in addition to the 30 day 
Bond promotion in which W-1-T-H 
_ gave away $6,000 in Bonds! 


BALTIMORE 


TOM TINSLEY, President 
Represented Nationally by HEADLEY-REED 
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An unretouched photograph from the U. S. Soil Conservation Service 


PERE 


OW A GEORGIA GULLY HELPED FIGHT THIS WAR... 


This Georgia gully was good farm land once. 
Unchecked erosion wrecked it. The gully ate 
into the highway, so the state had to move 
the road. Cattle grazing along the gully’s 
edge fell in and were killed. Fields washed 
down into the gully. | 

Old methods of soil conservation failed to 
Stop the erosion—it did no good to throw 
piles of brush into the gully in the old hit-or- 
miss, “hope it works” way. Something that 
worked was needed —- and found. 

Methods of soil conservation such as those 
about which Country Gentleman began to 
marshal facts away back in 1912 were tried. 
The nearby fields were contour-plowed, to 


hold moisture and anchor the soil. (Notice 
the circled white gashes; where erosion that 
started was halted.) The spread of this 
Georgia gully was stopped—no more good 
land became lost land. 

Lazy acres can lose the war.||America needs 
fighting fields — producing fields—crops that 
will smash all records. We must have no more 
“Georgia gullies.” 

We won’t, and one big reason why we 


won’t is Country Gentleman. In the years 
since 1912 it has published hundreds of arti- 
cles on every phase of soil conservation, 
pounded away without let-up on workable, 
practical methods. It has taught American 
farmers how to care for their soil, and their 
care has saved millions of acres. 

This incessant soil conservation campaign 
is typical of Country Gentleman’s editorial 
“fight.” 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
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Joins McCann-Erickson 

Nelson C. Metcalf Jr., formerly 
with Wendell P. Colton Company, 
New York, has joined the copy 
staff of McCann-Erickson, New 
York. Mr. Metcalf, author of “The 
Kid in Upper Four” for the New 
Haven Railroad, which was chosen 
as one of the outstanding war 
advertisements of 1943, was pre- 
viously with the American Optical 
Company and at one time oper- 
ated his own agency. 


Offers ‘Service’ Posters 


A series of poster dispJays for 
automobile service stations has 
been introduced by the Litho- 
Paint Poster Company, Chicago, 
stressing the service offered by the 
station where they are displayed 
and the need for protective main- 
tenance of automobiles. The post- 
ers, no two of which are alike, 
are 25x 38 inches, reproduced by 
silk screen process in four, five and 
six colors. 


ACB Newspaper Research 
valuable service if you 


(or your competitors) sell through 
ETAIL STORES 


The Research Department of Advertising 
Checking Bureau can keep you up-to-date on 
dealer activities—tell you what dealers are ad- 
vertising — what they are pushing — brands they 
are advertising —prices, etc. Many leading mer- 
chandisers and advertising agencies have used 
this service for years with profitable results. 
It is used to advantage in post-war planning. 

ACB offers 12 Research Services. They cover 


a wide range of subjects. They may be ordered 
continuous or periodic—nationwide or for lim- 


ited areas. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Tells details of each service— 
how to estimate cost many 
unique applications of infor- 
mation secured — gives names 
of well-known users of ACB 
Research etc., etc. 


The | 
ADVERTISING 


CHECKING BUREAU 
INC. 


New York (16), 79 Madison Avenue + Chicago (5), 538 S. Clark Street + San Francisco (5), 16 First Street 


Ellen Lear, treasurer in charge 
of accounting of Benjamin Eshle- 
man Company, Philadelphia, has 
resigned to join the Waves and has 
reported to Hunter College, New 
York, for training. 

Clarke J. Trudeau has taken a 
leave of absence as_ production 
manager of Beaumont & Hohman, 
Chicago, to join the Army. He is 
stationed at Fort Riley, Kan. 

Kevin B. Sweeney, assistant to 
Don Gilman, vice-president of the 
Blue Network’s western division, 
has been commissioned an ensign 
in the naval reserve and has re- 
ported to the naval training sta- 
tion at Tucson for indoctrination. 

Ridge Harlan, formerly assistant 
account executive of Gerth-Pacific 
Advertising Agency, 
cisco, and more recently with the 
overseas branch of the OWI, has 
been commissioned an ensign in 
the naval reserve. 

Lt. Col. George W. Blakely, 
former publisher of The Union 
Server, Chicago, now deputy com- 
mander of the 7th bomber com- 
mand, has been cited by his com- 
manding general for responsibility 
“for excellent support in adminis- 
tration, supply and combat train- 
ing.” “Because of your unstinted 
hard work and excellent planning,” 
the citation read, “that support 
has been excellent. For your re- 
sults you are hereby commended. 
Your work reflects credit on you 
and on the Army air forces.” 

Ted Chase, space buyer for H. 
M. Kiesewetter Advertising 


Agency, New York, has been in-|3 
ducted into the Navy and is sta- 


tioned at the Sampson, N. Y. naval 
training station. 


Agaloy Names Randall 


Agaloy Tubing Company, 
Springfield, O., has appointed Fred 
M. Randall Company, Detroit, to 
handle its account. 


San Fran-|/j 


Appoints A. W. Lewin 

Allied Toiletries Distributors, 
Inc., has appointed A. W. Lewin 
Company, New York, to handle 
national magazine and direct mail 
advertising of its Carole Anne lip- 
sticks, compacts, toilet waters, 
rouge, etc. 


Named Art Director 


Anton Kamp, formerly art direc- 
tor of O. S. Tyson & Co., New 
York, has joined Benton & Bowles 
in the same capacity. 


Moreland Advanced 


Ed S. Moreland of Pesco Prod- 
ucts Company, Cleveland, O., divi- 
sion of Borg-Warner Corporation, 
has been named assistant sales 
manager. 


Heads Graphic Group 


Carl E. Dunnagan, president of 
Inland Press, Inc., Chicago. hag 
been elected president of the 
Graphic Arts Association of Il]j- 
nois. Other officers elected are: 
Eagle Freshwater, Western News. 
paper Union, ist vice-president; 
Walter H. Nelson, Rand McNally 
& Co., 2nd vice- -president; W. H 
King, Stationery Mfg. Company, 
treasurer. S. F. Beatty is secre. 
tary and general manager of the 
association. 


Werst Appointed V. P. 

Harry K. Werst, a partner in 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton, has been 
appointed vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing of Elastic Stop 
Nut Corporation of America, 
Union, N. J. 


COMPLETELY COVERS 
BALTIMORE — AMERICA'S 
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 @ The story of WNEW’s dominance is reflected 
incall the independent audience studies. Food 
Morning, afternoon and evening WNEW leads 
| ‘Which bluntly explains why so many of the 
nation’s leading advertisers choose WNEW, too. 
| REPRESENTED BY JOHN BLAIR & COMPAN} 


It's ‘Humiliating,’ 
Says Original of 
‘Georgie Porgie’ 


Council Bluffs, Ia., Feb. 15.— 
“Georgie Porgie,’ now 19 and a 
trainee in the Army air forces, finds 
his picture, taken as a child of 5, 
both “embarrassing and humiliat- 
ing’ when used now by the 
Georgie Porgie Company. 

At any rate, so declares a peti- 
tion filed in district court here 
seeking to enjoin the company 
from using the picture, which 
shows a smiling little boy, decked 
gaily in cowboy clothes, amid 
boxes of cereal and other products 
marketed by the company. The 
embarrassment and humiliation, 
the petition asserts, “becomes more 
so as time goes on and he becomes 
older and more mature.” 

The suit was brought in behalf 
of Alfred Francis Savage by his 
father, Richard D. Savage of this 
city, former president of the 
Georgie Porgie Company. The 
picture is registered in Washing- 
ton, D. C., as the company trade- 
mark. As a child “Georgie Porgie” 
toured the country, making pub- 
lic appearances and singing on ra- 
dio programs. 

Defendants in the suit are Ru- 
dolph F. Alexine and Richard 
Willey, who have operated the 
company since 1940. The petition, 
which alleges they do not have 
permission to use the picture, 
charges its use is “a violation of 
the right of privacy.” 


N. Y. Central Releases 
‘The Steam Locomotive’ 


“The Steam Locomotive,” a new 
sound motion picture, has been 
released by the New York Central 
System for showing before adult 
groups and in schools. The 16mm 
black and white film, 720 feet long, 
follows “The Freight Yard” as the 
second in a series designed to show 
“behind the scene” phases of mod- 
ern railroading. 

The list of film libraries located 
in the New York Central territory 
which will handle distribution of 
the movie may be obtained by 
writing to the Motion Picture Bu- 
reau, New York Central System, 
emneton Ave., New York 17, 


Blomberg Joins ‘Parents’ 


Axel H. Blomberg, formerly 
with Better Homes & Gardens, 
Delineator and The New Yorker, 
and more recently with Frosted 

Foods Sales Corporation on the 
West Coast, has joined the adver- 
tising sales staff of Parents’ Insti- 
tute, New York. 


timeé— 
Washington 


l. More key officials in Wash- 
ington read TIME regularly than 
Tead any other magazine, however 
big its circulation. 


2. The members of Congress 
vote TIME the most important 


U.S. magazine that carries 
advertising. 


For further details write to 


TIME 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Schwarz Recalled 


A. E. Schwarz, formerly with 
Electric Bond & Share Company, 
New York, has rejoined the organ- 
ization and is now with Ebasco 
Services, Inc. In his new position 
he will work with manufacturers 
of gas and electric equipment and 
with associations and organizations 
in this field to promote the use of 
gas and electric service. 


Heads Ad Managers 


Warren Brown, business man- 


ager of the Independent, Rich- 
mond, Cal., has been elected pres- 
ident of the northern unit of the 
California Newspaper Advertising 
Managers Association, succeeding 
Robert Keeley, of the Burlingame 
Advance. Marshall Virello, adver- 
tising manager of the Palo Alto 
Times, has been named vice-presi- 


dent, and Willard E. Yates, adver- 
tising manager of the Vallejo 
Times-Herald & News-Chronicle, 
has been named secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Appoints Finneran 


Romweber Industries, Batesville, 
Ind., furniture manufacturer, has 
named John A. Finneran, Inc., 
New York, to handle its magazine 
and business paper advertising. 


BBDO Shifts Two 


C. H. Ferguson, executive in 
charge of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California account for 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
has been named manager of the 
agency’s San Francisco office. He 
succeeds C. H. McDougall, who has 
been named creative head of the 
western offices of the agency, with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 


markets comes 


New millions of population are now enjoying the Pacific Coast's 
long-unrivaled standard of living—and will continue to enjoy it 
after the war! From now on, the Pacific Coast means lots of cus- 


tomers with lots of buying-power! 


So think big 


about using the “BIG 3” 


The A-] Newspapers in America’s New 


A-1“A” Markets, reaching 
1 out of every 2 families each Sunday! 


The “Big 3” gives you the combined Sunday circulation of the 
outstanding newspapers in the three great “A” markets of the 
Coast at preferential group rates — and with just one order, one 


bill, one operation! 


For full details on Pacific Coast Markets, call 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


THE BIG THREE 


true on great new 


@) Pacific Coast Coverage 
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been named to 


3 Name Lee-Stockman 


Lee-Stockman, Inc., New York, 
handle the 
accounts of Osco Motors Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, converter of 
Ford gasoline and Hercules diesel 
engines for marine use; Kraissl 
Company, Hackensack, N. J. 
maker of industrial strainers and 
filters; and Dubois Fence & Garden 
Company, North Bergen, N. J., 
maker of woven wood fences and 
other products. 


ONE REASON WHY NO BURTON 
BROWNE CLIENT HAS A COMPETITOR 
WITH BETTER ADVERTISING 


G.D. BALL, Art Director, 
an artist of exceptional 
My ability whose layouts have 


much influence and wide 
in the fleld of advertising. 


BURTON BROWNE 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO - DELAWARE 3800 


‘American Weekly’ 
Continues Ads on 
Value of Reading 


Series Brings Reprint 
Requests from Many 
Teachers, Agencies 


New York, Feb. 16.—During the 
past 18 months readers of news- 
papers and advertising publica- 
tions have been seeing advertise- 
ments which seemed to be devoted 
entirely to the idea of promoting 
reading as a source of knowledge 
and inspiration. The ads have 
been headed by such intriguing 
titles as “Reading gave him his 
vision of an empire,’ “Her read- 
ing gave birth to a new science,” 
“Born a slave, books unchained 
his amazing genius,” and “How 
the Book of Books moulded a mer- 
chant prince.” 

These advertisements, presented 


in full-page space and illustrated 
in imaginative and romantic style, 
might have been signed by the 
American Library Association, the 
Book Publishers’ Association or 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Presidents. Certainly they 
could have sponsored the copy 
without doing violence to their 
normal objectives of stimulating a 
desire to open the doors to new 
knowledge through the printed 
page. 

Actually, the space was paid for 
and the advertisements run by 
The American Weekly, the maga- 
zine distributed through a group 
of 20 Sunday newspapers, includ- 
ing the 12 Hearst papers and eight 
others. For the first time a pub- 
lisher seemed to be starting from 
scratch to glorify the printed word 
as a primary source of information 
and entertainment for the masses, 
and to suggest that through read- 
ing the most permanent and effec- 
tive impressions are registered on 
the human mind. 


Promotes All Printed Media 


The inferences which could be 
drawn from a perusal of the ad- 
vertisements, which have now 
been running since September, 


_ have wanted. 


1 Where they live. 


after the war. 


members. 


Of the people now 
living in Pittsburgh: 


Department, Scri 
Park Avenue, 


San Francisco. 


2 How long they have lived there. 


3 Whether or not they expect to remain 


4 The size of their families. 
The number in the armed services. 


6 The number and sex of employed family 


7 How many are in “war work.” 


82% 


Represented by the National Advertising 

-Howard Newspapers, 230 
ew York City. Offices in 
Chicago, Detroit, Memphis, Philadelphia and 


What do you want to know about 


PITTSBURGH? 


Everybody’s interested in what Pittsburgh’s Post-War market will be like 
... what Pittsburgh women think and feel . . . how they’ll react to new 
products and old products. They’ve been asking The Press questions 
galore. Not knowing all the answers, we decided to find out by surveying 
2,352 women shoppers (just as a sample) in Pittsburgh department stores. 
We found out many things . . . How the war has changed Pittsburgh 
families ... what post-war products and services they expect... all kinds 
of interesting mercantile information that local and national advertisers 


These are the things Pittsburgh Women told The Press: 
8 Whether they own or rent their homes. 


the war. 


10 What they expect in post-war models of 
appliances, automobiles, furniture, radios, 
lighting and heating equipment. 


12 Whether or not they want more na- 
tionally advertised merchandise in de- 
partment stores. 


A copy of the complete report is available upon request. 


SURVEY SHOWS PITTSBURGH IS STEADY YEAR-IN, YEAR-OUT; WARTIME, PEACETIME MARKET: 


Lived here 3 years Lived here 4 years Lived here 5 years 
or more 


The Pittsburgh Press 


9 Their plans for building, buying or mak- 
ing improvements on their homes after 


11 Their inclination to buy if models are 
not improved. 


in Pittsburgh ... in Daily 
Circulation ... in Classified 
Advertising ... in Retail Advertising 
. in General Advertising... in 
Total Advertising 


Lived here 10 years 
or more 


1942, would not have been far off 
base. The assumption that one 
publication was promoting the en- 
tire field of printed media by giv- 
ing classic authenticity to reading 
as the basis of most human knowl- 
edge is correct, for that in effect 
is what The American Weekly has 
been aiming at. 

In fact, the publication agrees 
that the objective is exactly what 
it has seemed to be, to persuade 
advertisers as well as others to 
whom the advertisements have 
been addressed that the printed 
page occupies a fundamental posi- 
tion in a literate society as a pri- 
mary and continuous source of the 
kind of knowledge that makes 
power. 

While the management of the 
publication admitted that the 
present shortage of newsprint has 
made a broad-gauged campaign of 
this kind even more appropriate 
and in keeping with the times, 
since this publication, like many 
others, finds it impossible to pro- 
vide space for all of the advertis- 
ing copy offered, it added that the 
effectiveness of the copy has been 
such as to justify its publication, 
looked at only from the standpoint 
of promoting the medium. Also, 
the campaign started before the 
present paper situation developed. 


Urges Publisher Support 


The American Weekly feels that 
because appreciation of printed 
media as a source of permanent 
knowledge is basic, as far as the 
use of publications for advertising 
purposes is concerned, it might be 
worth while for other publications 
to do more along this line. 

In the opinion of the manage- 
ment of this publication, radio 
has done an excellent job in sug- 
gesting the psychological processes 
which make listening worth while 
as a means of absorbing knowl- 
edge and registering advertising 
impressions; yet publishers as a 
class have done little to promote 
the fact that for most people the 
printed page has always been a 
primary source of information. 
Officials say that more widespread 
appreciation of its value would 
improve the position of all printed 
media, and for that reason they 
believe that other leading publish- 
ers could well join in emphasizing 
its value in their promotion. 

The American Weekly has re- 
ceived requests from teachers in 
schools and colleges all over the 
United States for reprints of the 
advertisements for use in class- 
rooms and many advertising agen- 
cies have asked for reprints for 
the use of copy departments. 


Features Billy Mitchell 


The page advertisement pub- 
lished in January featured Brig. 
Gen. William L. Mitchell. The 
heading read, “In his READING 

. in his dreams . . . deadly new 
weapons of the sky!” The intro- 
ductory text was as follows: 

“The time: 1902. The place: a 
bleak Army outpost in Alaska’s 
wilderness. The man: an obscure 
young army officer .. . who, years 
later, was to become one of the 
great Americans in history. 

“Aeroplanes had not then been 
invented. Pearl Harbor was still 
locked in the abyss of time. But 
... all during the long, dark weeks 
of that arctic winter, the young 
lieutenant pored over books on 
aeronautics. He read ceaselessly 
of the strategy and tactics of his- 
toric generals. He took long walks 

. . mulled over the things he had 
read ... looked aloft, and saw in 
fantasy a deadly new weapon 
streaking overhead. 

“Who was he? His name was 
Lieut. William L. Mitchell. Later 
on he became Brig. General Mit- 
chell. Today, he is known to all, 
beloved by all Americans as just 
plain Billy Mitchell. 

“All his life Billy Mitchell drew 
inspiration and courage from his 
reading. Reading supported him 
in his long, hard, uphill fight to 
prove the military might of the 
aeroplane. Reading helped him 
establish the foundations of 
American air power . .. reading 
helped him save America and civi- 
lization. But for him ... we 
might have been too late!” 

The part reading has played in 
starting notable careers and in- 
fluencing the ambitions of great 
men and women will continue to 
be the theme of The American 
Weekly copy in 1944. J. Walter 
Thompson Company is the agency. 
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Dennison Series 


Pushes War Aims 


New York, Feb. 15.—Dennisog 
Mfg. Company has started a smal. 
space campaign in national maga. 
zines, featuring a list of subjects 
chosen to further the nation’s way 
aims, and cued from war-effort 
campaigns directed by the Way 
Advertising Council. 

The 42-line advertisements pop. 
tray the “Dennison Handy Helper,” 
a cartoon character who, in each 
piece of copy, urges cooperation 
with a specific war drive ang 
demonstrates a Dennison product 
appropriate for the subject. 

Themes included in the series 
are those urging support of the 
USO, V-mail, gasoline conserva. 
tion, metal salvage, war bonds and 
regular attendance at plant and 
office. 


Gardner Elects Four 
New Vice-Presidents 


Gardner Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, has elected four new 
vice-presidents of the agency, Mrs, 
Bea Adams Mecchella, L. C. Mac. 
Glashan, Rudolf Czufin and Merle 
R. Fuller. 

Mrs. Mecchella, a past vice- 
president of the AFA, joined Gard- 
ner in 1935. Mr. MacGlashan 
joined the agency two and a half 
years ago as an account executive, 
Mr. Czufin has been art director 
since moving to St. Louis from 
Detroit two and a half years ago, 
Mr. Fuller has been an account 
executive with the agency for the 
past seven years. 


Will Rebuild Presses 


Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, 
Cleveland, has established a used 
machinery division at 343 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, where used 
presses will be rebuilt. Ren H. 
Perry, formerly with H-S-P and 
later head of a Chicago company 
bearing his name, has been named 
manager of the new division. 


Appoints Rickerd 


C. E. Rickerd, Inc., Detroit, has 
been named to handle the account 
of the Detroit Brewing Company 
and has set up a merchandising 
program featuring a new advertis- 
ing theme for use on _ outdoor 
boards and in newspapers. 


Opposes 9-Column Page 


A majority of members of the 
Ontario Provincial Dailies Associa- 
tion has voiced opposition to adop- 
tion of a nine-column newspaper 
page in place of an eight-column 
one unless it is done on a national 
scale, even though the change 
would effect a possible 10% saving 
of paper. 


AFA Admits Six 


The Advertising Federation of 
America, New York, has admitted 
to membersip the Lewis Advertis- 
ing Agency, Newark, N. J.; S. A 
Levyne Company, Baltimore; Wil- 
liam Hart Adler, Inc., Chicago; 
Daily News, Ludington, Mich.; and 
Artistic Foundations and Amos 
Parrish & Co., Chicago. 


According to the 
L. M. Clark 
Newspaper 
Readership Surueys: 
THE BOSTON 
RECORD-AMERIC 


FOR ADVERTISIN 
VISIBILITY AND 
LOW COST PER 
ACTUAL READER 


IS THE COUNTRYS 
NO. 1 NEWSPAPER 
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and Sunday Aduertiser have 


Watson to ‘Sunset’ 


Lewis G. Watson, for the past 
20 years with N. W. Ayer & Son 
in Philadelphia and San Francisco 
as an account executive and in 
other capacities, has been named 
business manager of Sunset Maga- 
zine, San Francisco. J. E. Thrash, 
formerly business manager, has 
been named manager of the book 
division, which has been set up as 
a separate operating unit of the 
Lane Publishing Company, pub- 
lisher of the magazine. 


THEY GET 


7-BILLION 


FROM A FEW MILLIONS 


They get it from a market many of their 
big competitors have overlooked. Per- 
haps, you, too, are overlooking the 7-bil- 
lion dollars spent yearly by American 
Negroes. So find out how advertisers in 
Negro field are reaching biggest markets 
at littlest costs. Write today to Inter- 
state United Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New York !7, New York and be 
meee for some startling, profit-revealing 
acts. 


Feb. Magazine 
Linage Up 39.7% 


New York, Feb. 18.— The un- 
precedented volume of advertising 
being placed in national magazines 
is again reflected by the latest 
monthly breakdown of linage re- 
ports by ADVERTISING AGE based 
on figures supplied by Publishers’ 
Information Bureau. 

February monthlies and January 
weeklies carried a grand total of 
3,107,026 lines against 2,224,503 
lines for the comparable 1943 


months, an increase of 882,523 lines 
or 39.7%. 


All Classes Gain 


General magazines scored a 
marked gain this month over Feb- 
ruary, 1943, of 49.6%, while wo- 
men’s magazines were right behind 
with a linage increase of 45.3%. 
The standard group showed a 
33.4% gain, with outdoor maga- 
zines chalking up a 35.7% in- 
crease and juveniles scoring a 
heavy 59.3% boost in linage. Jan- 
uary weeklies continued the trend, 
ringing up a 31.2% gain over the 
comparable month last year. 


YOU MAY BE ABLE TO WIN 


THE 
RAPIDS MARKET 
FROM CHICAGO DETROIT! 


No, if you’re trying to reach the 
Western Michigan market from 
outside this immediate area, you 
don’t even have a 1 to 10 chance 
of success. The distances are too 
great—our local fading conditions 
are too tough. 


But inside this area, there’s one 
station—and only one station— 
that really gives you both Grand 
Rapids and Kalamazoo. Yes, it’s 


The Kalemazoo-Grand 

Rapids area is the home of WKZO. 

1, b88 e 

for WEZO to any and every We don’t ask you to believe this 
oA statement just because we say it. 
Area. 


Let us (or Free & Peters) show 
you the maps—reproduced from 
FCC records—which prove that 
WKZO alone has a listenable sig- 
nal throughout this great Western 
Michigan market. Say when! 


*“Wishing Ring’ paid that sum at Latonia 
in 1912! 


3000 Watts 
590 KC 
CBS 


covers all Western Michigan, with studios in 


KALAMAZOO and GRAND RAPIDS 


Owned and Operated by Fetzer Broadcasting Company 
John E. Fetzer, Managing Director 
Free & Peters, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 
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FEBRUARY. ADVERTISING LINAGE IN NATIONAL MAGAZINES 


+ 


1944, 
Pages Lines Pages Lines Pages Lines Pages Lines 
GENERAL Photoplay-Movie Mirror 
*Ace Fiction Group.... 12.0 2,688 11.0 2,464 ress 49.0 21,020 32.7 14,036 
American Magazine .... 52.8 22,656 30.2 12,970 Radio Mirror (Mac).... 38.1 16,351 27.2 11,682 
*American Forests .... 10.3 4,340 5.8 2,436 *Screen Guide & Star- 
American Home ....... 43.2 27,272 22.7 14,367 20.7 14,047 18.1 12,329 
American Legion ...... 20.1 8,617 12.9 5,549 *Screenland Unit ...... 33.2 14,223 23.8 10,199 
Asia & the Americas... 2.0 849 1.9 854 Screen Romances (MM) 49.6 21,273 33.5 14,39] 
Better Homes & PBecrets ....ccscecsceee 19.3 8,437 14.4 6,363 
cee ees 58.6 37,039 37.0 23,390 True Confessions (F).. 52.9 22,689 31.8 13,641 
Christian Herald ...... 20.0 8,586 17.9 7,676 True Experiences (Mac) 41.7 17,893 29.4 12,597 
| ere ere 14.7 9,976 4.0 2,732 True Love & Romance 
4.3 2,920 2.9 2,024 (MAC) 41.6 17,862 29.3 12,580 
COBMOPCIIAM 2 cccssscace 69.7 29,881 44.2 18,980 True Romances (Mac).. 42.9 18,409 31.4 13,475 
*Dell Detective Group... 20.6 8,839 16.0 6,864 | True Story ............ 57.4 24,638 40.8 17,526 
*Dun’s Review ........ 24.3 10,404 12.4 5,326 VOBUC .cceeceecseecees 176.4 111,510 122.9 77,662 
11.0 4,623 6.9 2,995 Woman's Day ......... 39.0 16,744 29.4 12,630 
Esquire (National) .... 55.7 37,412 29.6 19,922 | Woman’s Home 
13.1 9,020 7.6 5,239 Companion .......... 61.0 41,487 55.0 37,407 
Fawcett Men’s Group... 11.5 4,937 11.0 4,737 ———— 
eS rrr re 192.0 121,344 150.5 95,127 Total Group ....... 1,872.6 950,072 1,266.6 654,017 
*Grade Teacher ........ 15.7 6,926 11.3 4,983 STANDARD 
> , « 
aie wotetiee 7.5 5,094 6.3 4,307 American Mercury 7.9 1,431 10.1 1,848 
House Beautiful ....... 53.2 28,011 19.8 13,183 | Magasine ..... 
House & Garden........ 45.8 28,923 24.8 15,703 " 4 - 
*Improvement Era ..... 14.4 6,182 13.9 5,960 
*Instructor, The ....... 17.8 12,188 15.6 10,660 OUTDOOR 
Macfadden Detective American Rifleman .... 28.8 12,103 23.3 10,008 
GEOGD .ccacctadceasress 15.7 6,753 8.5 3,664 Field & Stream........ 32.9 13,831 21.3 9,139 
Mechanix Illustrated 53.0 11,871 33.5 7,496 Fur-Fish-Game ........ 15.2 6,532 14.7 6,325 
gb 5.1 2,170 6.7 2,896 Hunting & Fishing.... 10.0 4,297 8.6 3,685 
*Motor Boating ........ 72.9 31,266 65.8 28,404 TALS 27.9 11,977 18.4 7,897 
National Geographic ... 33.2 7,910 23.1 5,509 9.5 4,089 8.9 3,806 
Nation’s Business ...... 52.2 21,924 46.3 19,844 | Sports Afield .......... 30.4 12,747 17.4 7,447 
6.1 2,602 6.4 2,708 
Popular Mechanics .. 97.3 21,793 67.1 15,036 Total Group ....... 154.7 65,576 112.6 48,307 
*Popular Publications JUVENILE 
Popular Science ....... 98.5 22,074 63.0 14.126 *American yee 6.8 2,934 3.7 1,590 
Promenade ............ 39.7 17,082 19.2 8,237 | BOYS Life ............. + 
7.4 8186 46 1.989 3.9 1,649 4.0 1,729 
Scientific American .... 12.1 5,173 11.9 6,113 | Road for Boys.... 68 2,871 45 3,088 
*Street & Smith Fiction True Comics .......... 4.3 1,651 1.5 571 
Co 4.2 930 10.1 2,25 7 
Total Group ....... 44.7 21,971 26.1 13,795 
*Thrilling Group ...... 18.0 4,044 19.6 4,391 WEEKLIES—JANUARY 
Town-& Country....... 82.7 55,545 35.5 23,832 i*American Weekly .... 66.8 66,791 29.3 55,745 
Seba 1.0 632 9 580 Business Week ........ 349.6 146,828 270.5 116,037 
Woodmen of the World. 4.8 2,064 2.8 1,187 *Christian Advocate ... 12.0 5,056 12.6 5,283 
70.5 41,454 49.9 31,537 131.0 89,083 121.4 82,575 
70.8 30,359 50.9 21,828 
Total Group ....... 1,547.9 735,446 1,057.3 491,717 Family Circle ......... 61.0 26,177 67.0 28,748 
FIAMOUP 73.0 380,877 87.9 18,006 | Life 245.0 152,984 184.6 125,568 
Good Housekeeping .... 91.4 39,196 76.1 32,659 | Look ............eeeee: 59.8 40,629 45.9 31,200 
Harper's Bazaar ....... 137.7 93,193 70.4 47,316 | Newsweek ............. 248.2 104,259 167.2 71,720 
i's 13.6 10,293 12.2 9,248 *New York Times 
ee cr 25.8 17,557 23.1 15,731 p eee 81.9 81,937 44.3 44,272 
Ladies’ Home Journal.. 95.9 65,237 86.8 59,010 | New Yorker ........... 200.2 85,878 123.1 52,805 
Mademoiselle 127.1 54,526 105.4 45,214 37.3 26,722 
Modern Romances (MM) 48.4 20,782 32.9 14,145 are eee ere 4.1 2,805 10.4 7,055 
Modern Screen (MM)... 51.5 22,101 34.9 14,977 Saturday Evening Post. 212.5 144,476 169.4 115,191 
Motion Picture (F) . 56.1 24,064 33.1 14,187 a... re 24.3 10,411 11.2 4,804 
11,720 .... | This Week ............ 40.7 34,616 43.9 37,284 
pe ene of 7.6 5,188 United States News... 168.9 70,921 129.9 54,577 
} s ade.... 36.2 15,550 17.4 7,483 
33.9 14,544 Total Group ....... 2,458.4 1,310,035 1,792.7 998,727 
. 5,793 16.9 7,256 
(N. Metro, *Figures furnished by publisher. 
Ea. 70.6 30,283 46.6 20,010 tFigures not included in total. 
tParents’ (National) 74.0 31,734 45.0 19,311 11944 format 1,000 lines; 1943 format, 1904 lines. 
*Personal Romances .... 31.9 13,694 18.7 8,023 “February figures. 


General Foods 
Shareholders Urge 


Postwar Research 


New York, Feb. 15.—The third 
annual survey among the 68,210 
stockholders of General Foods Cor- 
poration revealed that eight out of 
ten stockholders urge the company 
to invest heavily in food research 
of all types looking toward the 
postwar period. 

Clarence Francis, chairman of 
the board, also reported that three 
fourths of the shareholders en- 
dorse a manufacturer’s policy of 
moderate wartime dividends to in- 
sure financial postwar growth. 

One third of the shareholders of 


General Foods indicated that they 
would like to purchase a refrig- 
erator with a frozen food com- 
partment or a quick freezing and 
storage cabinet. Highest interest 
was shown in the following: post- 
war plans, 63.4%; research and 
new products, 48.6%; immediate 
!outlook, 31.5%; unfavorable news 
about the company, 28.9%. 


Gillette Names Barry 

T. P. Barry Jr. has been named 
sales manager of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company, Boston. 


Lauer to Garrison 


John Lauer, formerly assistant 
art director of Marshall Field & 
Co., has been named art director 
of W. W. Garrison & Co., Chicago 
agency. 


Appoints SWB 

Stockton, West, Burkhart, Inc. 
Cincinnati, O., has been named to 
handle the account of the Standard 
Register Company, Dayton, O. L. 
Martin Krautter is account execu- 
tive. 


GIBBONS KNOWS 


AOVERTISING J.J. GIBBONS LTD. 
B00 GAY STREET. TORONTO 
TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG REGINA 


CANADA 


MERCHANDISING 


CALGARY EOMONTON VANCOUVER 


THAN SECOND NEWSPAPER 
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WANTED 
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21,838 We are looking for a young man under 30 years of age whom we 
im can train to fill an important place in a successful organization. 
258 He will start as assistant to the Executive Vice President and be 
fe thoroughly grounded so that he may quickly become Sales 
ee Manager of a division marketing a nationally-advertised building 
1518 material specialty. 

Hct The man we would like to find is probably now in the armed 
_ forces, so we ask his friends to call his attention to this advertise- 


ment so that he may write us before June 1, if possible. 


*We are ready to act now, but if the man we want 


sistant 
eld & 


a is not available, we will wait until he is available ‘ 
= Candidates of interest to us will be college graduates, preferably : 
dard those with some experience in an advertising agency or in the sales : : 
— promotion department of a successful company. Imagination and = 

selling talent are essential, along with the ability to write fluently 

and well. There will be much routine as well as special sales 

correspondence with dealers, which will require unusual letter- 

writing ability. aa” 

The man selected will have a bright future. Interested candi- 
dates should write us in as much detail as possible, giving experi- ” 
ence, references, and enclosing a snapshot photograph if convenient. %, + 


BOX 4575, ADVERTISING AGE, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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World Trade 
Seen for U. S. 


Following War 


Chicago Conferees 
Told World Waits 
for U. S. to Lead 


Chicago, Feb. 15.—A greatly ex- 
panded foreign trade after the war 
was envisaged by top ranking 
business leaders speaking at the 
world trade conference held here 


| however, 
|there must be a minimum of gov- 


yesterday under the sponsorship 
of the Export Managers Club of 


In 


you can have 


"5,000 WATTS by DAY 
“1,000 WATTS by NIGHT 


| MUTUAL NETWORK 


through May 31, 1944 


BLUE NETWORK 


starting June 1, 1944 


Buffator 
Regional 


BUFFALO'S MOST MODERN 
AND MOST POWERFUL 
TRANSMITTER PLANT 


now gives advertisers radio's 
biggest circulation bonus... 
now brings listeners radio's 
clearest and finest enter- 
tainment. 


BUFFALO 
BROADCASTING 
CORPORATION 


‘RAND BUILDING, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


National Representatives : 
FREE & PETERS, INC. 


| Chicago and the Chicago Associa- 


tion of Commerce in cooperation 

with 10 other organizations. 
Coupled with the prediction, 

was the warning that 


ernment regulations affecting for- 
eign trade, and that other govern- 
ments are looking for a decisive 
attitude from this country on the 
pattern of international trade rela- 
tions. 

Pointing out that “the character 
and volume of world trade will be 
influenced more by our national 
policies and activities than by any 
other single set of factors,” Wayne 
C. Taylor, Under Secretary of 
Commerce, declared: “If we pur- 
sue vigorous, constructive trade 
policies, the course of world trade 
activity will be vigorous and con- 
structive; if we drift, the course 
of world trade will be faltering 
and makeshift; and if we should 
toss aside the opportunities which 
will again be offered us, we would 
fully deserve the domestic chaos 
and depression which would surely 
follow such stupidity.” 


Urges Cooperation 


Urging “complete cooperation 
between competent business or- 
ganizations and a competent gov- 
ernment organization” to maintain 
the nation’s overseas trade opera- 
tions, Mr. Taylor asserted “the 
time to start is now.” 
Mr. Taylor sketched his opinions 
of what the postwar world would 
be like, assuming, he said, that 
the United Nations will be vic- 
torious in all war theaters and that 
the existing industrial plants of 
the Axis powers will be largely 
destroyed, dismantled or made in- 
effective for an indefinite period 
and that the existing industrial 
facilities of this hemisphere, Asia 
and Africa will not suffer major 
damage. 
Industrial productive capacity, 
he said, will be largely concen- 
trated in the northern half of this 
hemisphere, in the British Com- 
monwealth, and in Russia; the 
merchant fleets and _ transport 
planes of the world will be defi- 
nitely controlled by the United 
Nations; our greatly increased in- 
dustrial plant, if it is to be fully 
and effectively used, will have to 
rely on large purchases of raw 
materials from overseas, and Great 
Britain’s reliance on distant raw 
materials will certainly not be 
lessened by the events of the war. 
The other American republics, 
he said, while strong in raw mate- 
rials, will be relatively weak in 
industrial capacity. Russia defi- 
nitely will be a “going concern,” 
he averred, but China, never 
highly industrialized and ravaged 
by years of war, cannot be listed 
as a “going concern,” presenting 
problems similar to those expected 
in continental Europe and the 
Far East. The destruction of 
Japan’s industrial capacity, he 
said, would “have far-reaching 
economic effects.” 


Outlines Buying Power 


“The distribution of purchasing 
power,” he said, “should follow 
the obvious lines: high in the 
United States, high in the other 
nations of this hemisphere, high 
in the English-speaking common- 
wealths, but far less concentrated 
than before the war, potentially 
high in Russia, but probably ex- 
pressing itself in an unorthodox 
manner; low in undeveloped areas 
and in all regions which have 
suffered the ravages of this most 
destructive of all wars.” 

It appears probable, Mr. Taylor 
said, that all the nations in this 
hemisphere will continue to follow 
the individual enterprise, capital 
investment system, but with far 
greater emphasis on mixed capital 
industrial development than in the 
recent past. The British and what 
remains of the democratic capital- 
istic bloc of Europe, he said, will 
follow this system with one marked 
difference. 

“In the past,” he explained, 
“one rarely found private British 
capital joining with private Ameri- 
can capital, and, let us say, Bur- 
mese capital, to develop a new 
industry in Burma. In my opinion, 
mixed enterprises of this charac- 
ter will be extremely important 
in the postwar development of 
industry and commerce in the 
English-speaking or democratic 
capitalistic areas.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Taylor 


said, there is no reason to expect 


that the U.S.S.R. will adopt this 
pattern, discounting the possibility 
of direct equity investment in 
Russian industrial enterprises. 
Nevertheless, he said, there are 
many ways in which greatly ex- 
panded trade with the U.S.S.R. 
can be conducted, suggesting that 
“future deliveries of raw mate- 
rials for current use or stockpiling 
offer extremely fruitful possibili- 
ties.” Asserting that there is no 
more reason for advocating uni- 
form economic systems than for 
uniform languages, political sys- 
tems or religion, Mr. Taylor 
added: 

“Nevertheless, the inhabitants of 
an area whose system has been 
destroyed just as completely as its 
industrial plants, and its means of 
transportation, will naturally seek 
a system which will offer the 
speediest solution to the most 
pressing problems. It would ap- 
pear to follow then that the per- 
formance of our private capital 
trading system, and of our govern- 
ment, will have a marked effect 
on the character and type of other 
international trade and financial 
systems. In fact, our performance 
in the postwar period may set the 
pattern in vast areas of the world 


for a long time to come. For if 
the world finds peace and means 
to maintain it, economic changes 
should be less violent; they should 
be changes from within — not 
changes imposed by the violent 
aggression of an ambitious enemy 
from without the gates.” 


Export Volume Favorable 


Movement of goods to and from 
the United States is greater now 
than ever before, and although 
large percentages of our exports 
are under government auspices 
and a great volume of our imports 
are handled under the directive 
of various government agencies, 
exports handled through commer- 
cial channels still compare favor- 
ably with the annual volume of 
our prewar shipments to foreign 
markets, said William S. Swingle, 
vice-president of the National For- 
eign Trade Council. The volume 
of business handled on a commer- 
cial basis, he said, is running at 
a rate of well over $2,000,000,000 
a year. 

“It is my belief,’ Mr. Swingle 
said, “that we will have a greatly 
expanded foreign trade and that 
private industry and private bank- 
ing, if given the opportunity, can 
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finance and handle this business 
satisfactorily. There may, and 
probably will be, a period whep 
certain financing through govern. 
ment channels will be essential in 
specific cases, but government par. 
ticipation, whatever it may be, 
should be operated on a basis of 
temporary aid and conducted in 
such a way that private banking 
and industry can resume their 
proper functions. . . In the long 
run we need no subsidy for for- 
eign trade, either in cash or in 
thinking. What we need is the 
opportunity for American enter- 
prise to take advantage of the pos- 
sibilities and to rise to meet the 
demands of the future as we have 
successfully done in the past.” 


L. A. Trade Looks Bright 


The outlook is bright for post- 
war commercial relationships 
throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere, said George E. Quisen- 
berry, vice-president and editorial 
director of the Business Publishers 
International Corporation. Latin 
America, he said, has “a large nest 
egg, at least $1,500,000,000 to 
$2,000,000,000, to meet the read- 
justment period and to start up- 
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ward again a freer, fuller flow of 
trade, but its basic production is 
of materials and products vitally 
needed in world reconstruction, 
thus assuring Latin America a 
steady, continuing income.” 
Declaring that it was easy to 
turn on the spiggot of war buying, 
but ii is more difficult to turn it 
off, Mr. Quisenberry warned that 
the time has come to consider the 
problems of turning production 
pack to private enterprise and to 
find means of cushioning the 
“shock of readjustment,” while re- 
taining “the solidarity of under- 
standings and friendships that 
have flowered during the war.” 
The quickest possible rehabilita- 
tion of liberated areas is an essen- 
tial step toward the revival of that 
volume of world trade that is 
necessary to maximum production, 
declared Herbert H. Lehman, di- 
rector general of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. Explaining that 
UNRRA is designed to “help peo- 
ple help themselves,” Mr. Lehman 
said the organization is not con- 
cerned with permanent recon- 
struction, but hopes that it will be 
carried forward through other 


international machinery, or by the 
liberated areas themselves. 

Declaring that there is “growing 
appreciation of world economic 
interdependence,” Mr. Lehman 
warned that “without adequate 
access to supplies, the devastated 
economies of the occupied coun- 
tries will collapse after liberation 
occurs.” 


Must Abandon Mistrusts 


“There are few countries which 
stand to gain more than the United | 
States,” he said, “from an increase 
in output and in living standards 
throughout the world. As people 
grow more prosperous, they in- 
crease, if indeed they do not begin 
their purchases, of those products 
which are most characteristic of 
American industry — automobiles, 
farm machinery, _ refrigerators, 
washing machines—and of the raw 
materials from farm and mine that 
are used in large quantities by 
people who can afford to live well. 

“The view must surely prevail,” 
he added, “that it is enlightened 
self-interest for the nations of the 
world to abandon the mistrust 
which was all too prevalent during 
the period between wars and to 


pursue a policy of collaboration 


that will promote the interests of 
all.” 

The United States will possibly 
emerge from the war with a mer- 
chant fleet totaling 50,000,000 
deadweight tons, or about four 
times the size of the fleet before 
the war, asserted Frank J. Taylor, 
president of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute. Our Allies, 
as well as our enemies, will finish 
the war with greatly depleted 
merchant fleets, he said. Declar- 
ing that America will have more 
ships than there will be cargoes 
to fill, Mr. Taylor urged imme- 


diate reestablishment of trade and | 


shipping as a private competitive 
business insofar as the war effort 
will allow. 

Among other speakers at the 
conference were Wilbert Ward, 
vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York and president 
of the Bankers Association for 
Foreign Trade; Rudolph S. Hecht, 
chairman of the board, the Hiber- 
nia National Bank, New Orleans; 
George F. Bauer, international 
traffic analyst of Air Cargo, Inc., 
New York; and Philip Young, 
assistant to the administrator of 
the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Radio 


rch has lately set up a lot of new signposts, and lot of 


people have been thoughtfully thumbing the fresh paint on them. 


ome were erected by advertisers, some by agencies, some by net- 


works — but they all stem from findings like these... 


1. Just about the surest way to deliver a message in any market is 


to use a radio station located within that market... . 


2. Network programs enjoy much higher ratings in markets where 


there are fewer competing stations. 


Since all these varied signposts converge unmistakably on our 


house, and since they've already led many advertisers to leave in- 


quisitive thumbprints around here, we’ve bundled the works into a tidy 


little volume called “Fresh Paint’, on which the ink is now drying. 


When you get your copy, please apply your own thumbprint to 


such signboards as this... 


MUTUAL IS THE NETWORK WITH THE MOST STATIONS 
... LOCATED WHERE PROGRAM RATINGS ARE HIGHEST 


Markets where Mutual has a station but Blue has none.. 138 
Markets where Mutual has a station but NBC has none .. 150 
Markets where Mutual has a station but CBS has none... 153 


MODEL OF THE MONTH—This new 


idea in model promotion has been 

started by the Walter Thornton Agency, 

New York. Each month a calendar fea- 

turing an outstanding Thornton model, 

and showing illustrations from ads in 

which she has appeared, will be sent 
to the advertising industry. 


OPA Sets Limited 
Rise in Bed Linen 


Ceiling Prices 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 15.— 
Operating under the famous “2% 
ruling” issued by Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, Fred M. Vin- 
son, OPA, today ordered limited 
increases in manufacturers’ and 
wholesalers’ ceiling prices for bed 
linens, designed to encourage pro- 
duction of low-cost items which 
have gone out of production be- 
cause of low profit margins. 

Conforming to the OES order, 
the price increases amounted to 
less than 5 cents a sheet, and will 
be absorbed by wholesalers and 
retailers, so consumers will con- 
tinue to pay the price existing in 
March, 1942. OPA Director Ches- 
ter Bowles said the price adjust- 
ment should encourage increased 
production of Type 128 sheets, “a 
serviceable produce sold at rela- 
tively low prices.” 

According to Mr. Bowles, pro- 
duction of this model sheet dropped 
from 55% of total output in 1939 
to 30% in 1943, mostly because 
mills found it less profitable to 
manufacture that type under ex- 
isting price ceilings. 

In his ruling to WPB and OPA, 
Mr. Vinson ordered that price ad- 
justments be made to enable man- 
ufacturers to resume production of 
low-cost civilian goods. In most 
cases these adjustments are to 
allow a maximum of 2% profit on 
the low cost items. Manufacturers 
have pledged full cooperation with 
the OPA linens program. 


Food Forum Formed; 
Dinner Meeting Set 


Food Forum, recently organized 
by a group of small food compa- 
nies and with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, will sponsor a dinner meet- 
ing March 16 at the Hotel Statler 
in Washington, D. C. The organi- 
zation is designed to provide means 
for men from government, busi- 
ness and science to exchange in- 
formation and ideas concerning 
new foods and food uses. 

Members are chiefly interested 
in low-cost protein foods, such as 


soya-fortified soups, stews and 
cereals. 
Starts Drive in S.A. 


Wintersmith Chemical Company, 
Louisville, Ky., has launched an 
extensive advertising campaign in 
daily and weekly newspapers, 
business publications and radio in 
Latin America. Export Advertis- 
ing Agency handles the account. 


Four Appoint White 


The Timms Spring Company and 
the Troxel Mfg. Company, Elyria, 
O., the Forker Corporation and 
Hickok Electrical Instrument Com- 
pany, Cleveland, have named 
White Advertising Company, 
Cleveland, to handle their ac- 
counts. 


Take Full Mutual Time 


Stations KFJB, Marshalltown, 
and KROS, Clinton, Ia., have be- 
come full-time Mutual affiliates. 


Frank Joins Blue 


Philip F. Frank, for the past 
year public relations director of 
Associated Transport, New 
trucking company, and previously 
copy chief of F. W. Prelle Com- 
pany, Hartford, has joined the 
sales promotion department of the 
Blue Network, New York. Michael 
Sweeney, formerly with the ad- 
vertising sales department of the 
Wall Street Journal, New York, 
has joined the staff of Blue Spot 
Sales, replacing Robert Cather- 
wood, resigned. 


West Returns to McCall 


Donald E. West has returned to 
the staff of the market research 
department of McCall Corporation, 
New York, after a leave to serve 
as consultant for WPB in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Farm Linaae U piled by Apventisinc Ace, based FEBRUARY ADVERTISING LINAGE IN FARM PAPERS 
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Annual Drive Since '38 
Proves Morning Paper 
Following in Houston Homes 


To Hold ‘Fact Forum’ Offers Mobile Exhibit SSS ene 
Industrial Marketers of New| Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- Cc GERS are BUYERS 
Jersey, NIAA chapter, will con-| ciation is offering business groups a GRAN! alert Gr ies in << 
duct a “Fact Forum for the Fu-|“traveling exhibit” of 120 prize-|M Gregon, Washington. 
ture” at the Essex House, Newark, | winning advertising and sales pro- one campaign atone 


OUP 
N. J., March 21. Leading speak-| motion pieces in its field for PACIFIC GRANGE FARM © , 
ers will discuss the postwar appli-|exhibit at meetings. The chair- Ss. astie, NewYork aii 
cations of plastics, light metals,|man is Albert E. Randolph, Penn Duncan A. Scott, Pacific Coast ond Mid 
small planes, electronics and syn-| Mutual Insurance Company, Phila- ae 
thetic rubber. delphia. 


Every year thousands of Houston men, 
women and children bring dimes clear 
downtown to the Houston Post Mile-of- 
Dimes Tent to help buy presentable 
school clothing for under-privileged chil- 


dren. The Houston Morning Post started OELS VEREO 


this annual drive six years ago. The Elks __. 
Club and The Salvation Army supply the ok MAILEO 


personnel to operate the tent and dis- 
MARKET OF THE 


tribute the clothing through the school 
PUTURE ...... 


teachers—-in private, so that no child will 
feel embarrassed. The Post donates all 

Already over 1,000,000 
Consumers 


STALKS 


‘MAKE your™ 


Market! 


promotion. This year, 225,000—two and a 
half miles—of dimes flowed in during a 
single week. 


This is one of the many examples of 
the way the average Houston citizen re- 
sponds to the Morning Post—one more 
piece of evidence that the Houston Mar- 
ket is different in morning paper reader- 
ship. The Morning Post is delivered to 
the home, is read at home and stays at 
home—one reason being that going to 
work is not a paper-reading trip in Hous- 
ton. Consequently, you will find local 
business men, who want to reach the fam- 
ily as a group, buying more advertising 
in The Post. 


In Peace Time Or War Time .. . 


Your great opportunity market is Eastern lowa. Stability is the re- 
sult of new scientific farming in the richest part of the richest agricultural 
state in the Union. The rural population is now in the driver's seat, and 
will be for years to come. 


The spectacular growth of 
Houston is of long standing. 
Every National census since 


1850 has shown an increase of 
from 31.5% to as high as 
111.4%, even during depres- 
sion periods. The Houston 
Market buys over $260,000,000 
worth of consumer goods 
alone. And the development 
of the vast natural resources 
requires phenomenal quanti- 


Payrolls of the many large manufacturers in Cedar Rapids will also 
be BIG after the war, because very little conversion for peacetime 
manufacturing will be necessary. Proof of this can be realized by what 
is being manufactured in Cedar Rapids now! 


The only complete market page in 
Houston appears in The Post. It is the 
only paper offering both Associated and 
United Press Services as well as New 
York Times and Chicago Tribune Press 
Services. Twenty-five of the most popular 


LOCATED IN CEDAR RAPIDS 


A few of the iy and known 
and their products 


1. Quaker Oats Co 


. Steel and Iron Works 


2 ti f it | d d e World's Largest Cereal Mills Steel Fabricators 
comics run regularly. The housewife’s es OF Capital goods curing LaPlant Choate Mig, Ce Penick ans Ford. 


9. Fruchauf Trailer Co 
2. Collins Redie Ce. Parts 


10 Century Engineering Co. 


Burners 


peace times as well as war 
times. 


many interests are treated fully, and The 
Post is strong in Sports. 


4. Link- > 11. Cedar Rapids Engineering Co. 
Capitalize on The Post’s vast following Stake your claim in this mar- 5 lows Mtg. Co _ aehobege 
as more and more national advertisers ket of the future now! — ee ee 


Represented by Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, Inc. 


HOUSTON POST 


FIRST IN THE TEXAS MORNING FIELD 
“3 IN CITY AND SUBURBAN CIRCULATION 


She Gedur Bupids Gazette 


DAILY AND SUNDAY CIRCULATION NOW OVER 46500 


Represented Nationally by 


THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO. 


Chicago 
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1944 
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1943 


12,577 
12,819 
18,412 
16,482 
Lines 
12,42) 


6,29) 
6,508 
13,744 
5,752 
9,154 
9,571 
18,876 


12,661 
17,031 
11,683 


10,556 
24,308 
12,859 

8,729 
17,879 
12,932 
19,492 


16,142 


306,873 


17,953 
20,162 
15,917 
2,366 
19,552 
18,286 
17,390 
19,265 
113,501 
8,746 
10,458 
17,952 


37,156 
35,677 
40,179 
45,992 


37,377 


159,225 


Price Analyses 


Help Trim Cost 
of War Materials 


Synthetic Competition 
Steps Up Production, 
Army Heads Report 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 16.— 
The War Department is using new 
business management techniques, 
including advanced systems of 
price analysis, to create a synthetic 
competitive situation which results 
in increased production of war 
materials at lower cost to the tax- 
payer, Brig. Gen. Albert J. Brown- 
ing, director of the Army Service 
Forces purchases division, reported 
today. 

As a result of a careful review 
of all proposed fixed price con- 
tracts and readjustments in prices 
of old ones, savings have totaled 
nearly $9,000,000,000 in the past 
two years, he said. More than 
that, General Browning explained, 
manufacturers have turned out 
more finished products with less 
manpower and materials. In one 
of its exhibits the War Depart- 
ment demonstrated how its policy 
against payment of selling ex- 
penses fitted into the general pric- 
ing situation. 

Explaining that sound buying 
methods are inseparably linked to 
production, Glen A. Lloyd, assis- 
tant director of purchases for pric- 
ing, pointed out that in peace- 
time competition is substantial in- 
surance against waste and lax 
methods. In total war, he con- 
tinued, the effect of competition is 
largely lost, and must be replaced 
synthetically by skillful use of 
pricing methods and policies. 


“Works Toward Lower Cost” 


“Companies which are not sub- 
ject to price control are likely to 
have no production control,” Mr. 
Lloyd said, explaining the use of 
strict business management meth- 
ods. “If we put continuing pres- 
sure on price, it works toward 
lower cost. But beyond that it is 
important to remember that in al- 
most no case do you get more pro- 
duction without lower cost, for 
lower cost implies saving in man- 
power and material and use of 
more efficient methods.” 

In explaining the success of the 
War Department’s efforts to study 
pricing and price components, 
General Browning reported that 
the average item which the Army 
buys today is had for 20% below 
the level of two years ago. In 


PRINTING 


service is 
complete — Ad- Setting, 
Engraving and Printing. You 
Can use one or all as required, 
but all are here ready to serve 
you. Experience proves that 
there is often a distinct advan- 
tage in having your typography 
done where you can get engrav- 
ings and press proofs in any 
quantity. Phone Wabash 7820. 


a 


Faithorn Corporation 
504 Sherman Street, Chicago, Iilinois 


ACompic te Day and Night Service for 
Vertisers and Advertising Agencies 


many cases, it is conceded, the 
earlier prices were hasty arrange- 
ments dictated by need, with no 
knowledge of cost, but the War 
Department nevertheless feels that 
its operations have contributed 


greatly toward making industry 
more price conscious. 
Among the _ specific savings 


which General Browning reported 
was a reduction of $100,000 each 
on B-24 bombers; a 50% cut in 
light tank prices; 50-caliber ma- 
chine guns reduced from $510 to 
$200; a type of 105 mm shell down 
from $5.97 to $3.75; a radio trans- 
mitter from $3,194 to $1,302; 
Garand rifles from $116 to $42; 
sulfa drugs from $21.25 per thou- 
sand tablets to $11.24. 


Credit Negotiations 


The secret of success in these 
matters is skillful negotiations, 
the officials explained. To pro- 


mote this, the pricing division is 
working with each technical serv- 
ice, developing methods of price 
analysis and analyzing individual 
pricing problems. 

Particular emphasis has been 
placed on educational work, and 
a special manual, “Pricing in War 
Contracts,” has been written in 
readable style and distributed to 
all personnel working on prices. 
An entire section of this, for in- 
stance, explains the War Depart- 
ment’s official stand on selling ex- 
penses, explaining that the Army 
will not pay for any cost which 
is solely for the long-run gain of 
the company. 

Among the measures which the 
War Department has taken are 
wide distribution and use of price 
and cost information so that buy- 
ing officers may develop minimum 
prices and maximum efficiency. 

To insure efficient handling of 


important contracts, regulations 
now require that all contracts over 
$5,000,000 must be reviewed by the 
price division jin Washington. 
While these number only about 
4% of the number of contracts, 
they cover nearly 90% of the dol- 
lar volume. 

Orders have already been issued 
by Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, 
commanding officer of the Army 
Service Forces, that all contracts 


for repeat and continued orders: 
shall be exempt from renegotia- | 


tion after June 1. Under these 
conditions, General Browning em- 
phasized, it is important that cost 
analysis data be accurate and com- 
plete. 

The key to success, Mr. Lloyd 
re-emphasized, is good negotiation. 
In the manual M601, “Pricing in 
War Contracts,’ the War Depart- 
ment points out that contracts are 
designed to provide all that is 


needed for war purposes “at close 
prices,” defined as “neither high 
nor low enough to discourage in- 
creased production but rather at 
fair and reasonable prices calcu- 
lated to encourage both.” 
Pointing out that arriving at 
right prices is a matter of sound 
judgment, the booklet says “judg- 
ment can be no better than the 
facts it is based on.” Mr. Lloyd 
explains that pricing must be more 
than adding a column of figures 
on costs, for the price analysts 


For Signs of 
the Future 


IN 1943, WOMEN REQUESTED 
m 322,307 ITEMS OF SERVICE 
FROM OUR HOME DEPARTMENT 


In 1943, women subscribers broke all records 
in writing to the Home Department of The 
Progressive Farmer for advice and help. 
They wanted everything from patterns and 
recipes to advice on home planning and 
social problems. 

And, in 1944, our Home Department pages 
continue to show a record-breaking response. 
During January, we received more mail from 
women than in any previous month in the 
history of The Progressive Farmer. 

Women will respond to your advertising in 
The Progressive Farmer, just as they respond 
to the many interesting articles and services 
offered in our Home Department pages each 


month. For, The Progressive Farmer is the 
South’s leading women’s magazine. More 
Southern women read The Progressive 
Farmer than any other publication. 


The 


we 
Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast Representotive: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco 
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must look behind the figures to see | 
what is involved in each. 

As an example, he said that a 
firm asked 35 cents for a certain 
piece of equipment, and among its | 
items of cost was $12,000,000 
charged for research. Analysis of 
this figure showed that the re-| 
search was done at a time when | 
the firm never expected to sell to} 
the government, the war order | 
coming in the nature of a wind-| 
fall. When this cost, and an over-| 
charge for plant deterioration, was | 
removed, he said the Army bought | 
the item for 19 cents. 

One df three appendices in the 
booklet is devoted to price factors, 
a second to an analysis of cost 
breakdown, and the third to the 
relationship of procurement and 
renegotiation. 


"ARE YOU SELLING THEM EFFECTIVELY? 
counsel 
growing 


2 You should have ex 
$7 Billion Negro Market. Consult— 


on bow to reach t 
| OUT OF 


EVERY 10 DAVID J. SULLIVAN 
Marketing Advertising Research 


545 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y, 


A large portion of the second 
appendix, “Analysis of Cost 
Breakdown,” is devoted to general 
and selling costs with the triple 
purpose of warning the purchas- 
ing officer to be on guard “to pre- 
vent large selling and administra- 
tive expenses, which serve to 
inflate cost with no benefit to pro- 
duction”; to “guard against load- 
ing the costs of government work 
with more than its share”; and to 
investigate the possibility that 
total expenses will be over-ab- 
sorbed. 

Check Selling Charges 

Officers are warned to find out 
whether these administrative and 
selling charges “represent a return 
of profits which is disguised as an 
expense” and whether the ex- 
penses are incurred for the long 
run gain of the company, with no 
real contribution to the war effort. 

“Excessive advertising and sell- 
ing expenses, the costs of improve- 
ment to plant and financial struc- 
ture, the development of postwar 
products, and postwar reserves are 
often set up for the long run gain 
of the company, with no direct 
contribution to the war effort,” the 
booklet says. 

“General policy is against the 


inclusion of these charges in prices 
for several reasons: If they are 
encouraged, the general public 
will be paying for the gains to in- 
dividual companies; the inclusion 
of these items in price will be in- 
flationary in nature; in many cases 
such procedures serve to evade 
general control over profits; on 
many occasions the activities in- 
volved would employ administra- 
tive manpower, technicians and 
material for the gain of the indi- 
vidual company, taking them from 
all-out production of military and 
essential civilian items. 

“The checks on specific items 
depend on the position of the in- 
dividual company and the need of 
the expenses for war production. 

“Improvement of plant and re- 
search for products which are de- 
signed to improve the company’s 
civilian product during and after 
the war should not be taken as 
costs of war pfoduction.” 

Officers were further warned to 
guard against overloading of con- 
tracts “with more than their share 
of total general and selling ex- 
penses.” When a firm is in both 
civilian and military production, 
only a fair share of these items 
may be charged to the government. 


When you think of New England, think of the... 


Manchester Union Leader 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 


NEW YORK - 


CHICAGO .- 


Your future market... New Hampshire, the rich core of 
prosperous New England! Your sales message in the 
Manchester Union Leader will be read, trusted, heeded by 
nearly half a million people with money to spend! 


DETROIT - 


PHILADELPHIA - 


*The Purple Lilac is the 
New Hampshire State Flower 


CLEVELAND 


A Florida vacationer is B. H. Smith, pres. of Virginia Dare Ex- 
tract Co., Brooklyn, who is combining business and basking. . . 

Charles Faldi of the art staff, and Bob Tannehill, acct. exec. of 
Benton & Bowles, N. Y., are boasting about the Thespian talents 
of their respective offspring, Patricia Faldi and Bob Sweeney. The 
kids, with a group from a Manhasset, L. I., high school, were the 
first amateurs to stage a show at the Actor’s Fund Benefit, held at 
the Alvin Theater... 

Some time this month Maurice Mermey, partner of Baldwin & 
Mermey, pub. rel. organization in New York, will take as his bride 
Fay Schulman, pub. mgr. of PM, and former asst. to Leon Goldstein, 
v.p. of WMCA. A honeymoon trip down South is being planned, 
exact destination undecided. . . 

Arthur B. Church, pres. of KMBC, Kansas City, holder of a gold 
pin and scroll from the Treasury Dept., has been made a member 
of the Million Dollar Club of KOIN, Portland, Ore., which honors 
individuals or organizations whose efforts have been responsible 
for selling a million dollars in war bonds. . . 

Thomas J. La Brum, head of the Philadelphia agency bearing his 
name, has been reelected president of the Pen and Pencil 
Club. . . Lloyd Maxwell, v.p. of 
Roche, Williams & Cunnyng- 
ham, is chairman of the adver- 
tising and publishers group, 
business division, of the Chi- 
cago chapter’s Red Cross War 
Fund campaign... 

“Effective ‘Y’ Letters, How to 
Write Them, How to Use Them,” 
is the title of a new book pre- 
pared by Homer J. Buckley, 
well known Chicago direct 
mailer, for the Natl. Public Re- 
lations Committee of the YMCA. 
, . Henry Frankel, pres. of 
Younkers dept. store, has been 
given the annual Des Moines 


Tribune award for community 
service. .. 

From mailing room boy to 
general manager and board 
member is the 50-year service 
story of George Fries, who cele- 
brated his’ golden anniversary 


KEY TO THE CLUB—James A. Berg, 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Louisville and chairman of the Ist an- 
nual advertising art exhibition, spon- 
sored by the club, presents a gold key 
to C. N. Mullican, head of the agency 
of that name. The offering symbolizes 
honorary life membership in the club. 


with the Cincinnati Times-Star 

Feb. 8. . . Ralph R. Mulligan, a partner of Scheerer & Co., pub- 
lishers’ rep., has been cited by the Treasury Dept. As associate state 
administrator for the Yonkers, N. Y., district, Mr. Mulligan has 
organized and conducted campaigns which have sold more than 
$35,000,000 in war bonds... 

John Paulson, who spent 10 years in Chicago with College Humor, 
Maxon, and Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, has returned to the 
USA after serving with the Army engineers on Aleutian Island 
projects. After a rest and some ice fishing in Minnesota he intends 
to return to the Windy City. . . 

More than 500 agency execs, media men, space buyers, advertisers 
and the press were guests of the Curtis Pub. Co. at a cocktail party 
and luncheon on Feb. 9 at the Biltmore, New York, when four-color 
still pictures made by SEP’s crack photographer-reporter, Ivan 
Dmitri, just back from a 32,000 mile tour of the battlefronts in 
Africa, Sicily and Asia, were shown. Following his introduction to 
the guests by SEP Editor Ben Hibbs, Mr. Dmitri gave a running 
account of his travels as the pictures were flashed on the screen... 

In the New York office of Al Paul Lefton Co., V.P. Robert Misch 
is getting plenty of ribbing about a name for his expected offspring. 
The gang suggests that if it’s a boy he be named Lansing Misch, 
and if a girl, Ann Arbor Misch. . . And the same bunch at Lefton 
recently received a letter from Walter Haefeli Jr., formerly acct. 
exec. on the Schrafft’s acct., who is now a lieutenant (jg) in the 
Navy, stationed in Australia. Walter says he is planning to visit 
the Bronx Park Zoo when he gets a leave, so that he can actually 
see a kangaroo and a koala bear, neither of which he has seen in 
the land “down under.” . . 

Doris Fleeson, Woman’s Home Companion war correspondent, 
who recently completed service on the Italian front, addressed sev- 
eral hundred Chicago advertising people at the Drake Feb. 16, and 
immediately departed for New York to catch a Clipper plane to 
return to duty in the European theater. . . 

Herb Drake, who directs promotion activities of Macfadden Pub- 
lications, apparently became so imbued with the idea of cutting 
down on things that he had a medico eliminate his appendix after 
a sudden attack. He’s resting comfortably in St. Clare Hospital, 
no less cheery than usual. . . 

Rehabilitation of crippled children is getting support in Phila- 
delphia through an Easter Seal Sales campaign March 9 to April 9, 
which is headed by Graham Patterson, publisher of Farm Journ 
and Pathfinder. . . And another good work in the Quaker City 1s 
being done by the Philadelphia Club of Advertising Women, whose 
president is Lillian Cohen, of Lehigh Navigation Coal Co. The 
group’s 28th annual dinner dance Feb. 25 will aid blind service 
men... 

Fellow employes at H. M. Kiesewetter Advertising Agency iD 
New York were asked for donations of catnip for Savington 
Crampton, acct. exec. on Penn Tobacco, who was down with cat 
fever, a queer name for a certain form of the flu. At the same 
agency Hubert Sweet, production mgr., is giving away double 
rations of cigars since Mrs. Sweet blessed him with twin sons. -: 

On leave for the duration from Sherman K. Ellis & Co., Glen 
Jocelyn, v.p. in charge of radio and creative work while with the 
agency, has been transferred to the public relations division of the 
Army Airways Communications System. One of his new duties 5 
handling requests from agencies and advertisers desiring to us® 
AACS activities as background for publication copy, radio programs 
and dramatized commercials. . . 
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Media Men Team 
Up to Sell War 


Theme Advertising 


Wider Sponsorship 
of Campaigns Urged 
at N. Y. Meeting 


(Picture on Page 63) 


New York, Feb. 15.—As a result 
of the war, something brand new 
has developed in the advertising 
picture, a cooperation between 
media representatives which sees 
them selling the entire field with- 
out thought to personal space 
records or air time considerations. 

This has been brought about by 
the new War Advertising Council 
plan to obtain wider sponsorship 
for copy promoting the war effort 
in its many phases. 

Although since Pearl Harbor, 
sponsorship of war information 
campaigns by national advertisers 
has hit the total of $300,000,000 a 
year expressed in terms of space, 
time and services, the need to 
inform the home front of its con- 
tinuing war responsibilities re- 
mains paramount. 

To meet the situation, the War 
Advertising Council has set up a 
unique cooperative program in 
which all major advertising media 
are participating. 


Sterling Directs Project 


The project, under the direction 
of John Sterling, of This Week 
Magazine, chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s sponsorship committee, is 
regarded as the most important 
single activity on the Council pro- 
gram for 1944. Other committee 
members include Fred Bohen, 
Meredith Publishing Company; 
Frank Braucher, Periodical Pub- 
lishers Association; Kerwin H. 
Fulton, Outdoor Advertising, Inc.; 
Frederic R. Gamble, American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies; Earl M. McHugh, Hearst 
Magazines; Frank Meeker, Osborn, 
Scolaro, Meeker & Co.; William E. 
Robinson, New York Herald Trib- 
une; Paul B. West, Association of 
National Advertisers; and Harold 
Rugg, McGraw - Hill Publishing 
Company. 

The purpose of the program is 
to mobilize the services of media 
salesmen who call on _ national 
advertisers and their agencies, to 
stimulate the greatest possible 
advertising support of urgent war 
messages. In calling on prospects, 
the media representatives act in 
behalf of the War Advertising 
Council, rather than as salesmen 
for their own media. The national 
selling staff now numbers more 
than 350 men, with more being 
added daily. 

The selling activities are directed 
by eight divisional chairmen. They 
are: Boston, F. F. Munroe, Curtis 
Publishing ‘Company; New York 


Photo-engravers in Chicago 


207 North Michigan Avenue 


City, John E. Smith, McCall Cor- 
poration; New York State, Paul 
Elrod, Parents’ Magazine; Atlanta, 
T. C. Allen, Time, Inc.; Detroit, 
Charles B. Field, Curtis Publishing 
Company; Chicago, Norman C. 
Green, Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company; Cleveland, Merrill H. 
Boynton, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany; San Francisco, W. H. Kee- 
nan, Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company. Committees are now 
being formed in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. 


Chicago Uses 188 Men 


Each of the divisional groups 
includes agency and advertiser 
representatives who function in an 
advisory capacity. The actual con- 
tact work is done by media repre- 
sentatives recruited by the divi- 
sional chairmen. The divisional 
setup is subdivided into campaign 
units, and “products”—war themes 


—are assigned to individual men 
in accordance with existing needs. 
In Chicago, for example, Mr. 
Green has a force of 188 war 
theme salesmen of whom 34 are 
assigned to manpower campaigns; 
31 to food; 30 to war bonds and 
anti-inflation; 27 to conservation; 
26 to Army and Navy; 25 to mis- 
cellaneous campaigns and 15 to 
the over-all job. Newspapers, 
magazines, radio, outdoor and car 
cards are represented. 

In New York City the sales force 
currently numbers 27 men; upstate 
New York, 22; Atlanta, 28; Boston, 
49; San Francisco, 10; Cleveland, 
14; and Detroit, 8. 

Two members of the Council 
staff, Edwin O. Perrin and Ray- 
mond Browne, devote full time to 
the task of directing a steady flow 
of campaign information to the 
sales force. Through divisional 
managers, regular sales reports are 


turned in to Council headquarters, 
where commitments for future 
sponsorship of specific themes are 
recorded, and arrangements made 
for special meetings with inter- 
ested agencies and advertisers. 

At a conference with the busi- 
ness press here this week, Harold 
B. Thomas, vice-president of Ster- 
ling Drug, Inc., and vice-chairman 
of the War Advertising Council, 
emphasized the need for wider 
sponsorship of war theme adver- 
tising. 


Drive Called a Success 


“In spite of the gravity of the 
war situation, good news from 
some of the fighting fronts has 
created a tendency to relax which 
must be strenuously opposed,” he 
said. “We are engaged in a pro- 
gram of mobilizing the sales power 
of the nation behind war theme 


advertising, 
success.” 
The new selling organization, he 
said, is approaching only national 
advertisers. He paid tribute to the 


and with gratifying 


; excellent work newspapers, radio 


stations and others are doing in 
the local field on war theme ap- 
peals. 

Irwin Robinson, director of in- 
formation for the Council, told a 
few of the outstanding results of 
the new selling program to date. 

The Tubize Chatillon Corporation, 
through Alley & Richards, New 


MULTIGRAPHING—FILLING-IN 
ADDRESSING — MIMEOGRAPH'NG 
THE LETTER SHOP, Inc. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago Wab. 8655 
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CONSERVATION — MORALE BUILDING — ESSENTIAL 
WAR WORK — HEALTH MAINTENANCE — BLOOD 
DONATION — WAR BONDS... these are but a few of the 
vital activities now being spotlighted and fostered by Amer- 
ican advertising. Other essential duration and postwar action 
can be inspired by Forbes creative cooperation. 
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York, will place a large-scale cam- 
paign in April magazines tying in 
with the womanpower drive to 
induce women to work in war pro- 
duction, in essential civilian jobs, 
or to join the armed forces. 

The Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter 
Company, Boston, through its 
agency, Leo McGivena & Co., New 
York, has launched a new cam- 
paign linked with the Council’s 
V-mail drive. 


duPont Ties In 


Next week, first magazine copy 
will be placed by E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, keyed 
to the fodd conservation program. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
is the agency. 

Appearing in half pages in 21 
February magazines is new copy 
placed by the International Cellu- 
cotton Products Company in behalf 
of Kleenex with practically all of 
the cartoon-continuity strip de- 
voted to selling women on the 
necessity of taking a war job. 
Foote, Cone & Belding handles the 
account. 

In addition, Mr. Robinson said 
the voices of General Marshall, 
Admiral King, General Vandegrift 
of the Marine Corps and Admiral 
Waesche of the Coast Guard will 
appeal to America, through na- 
tional and local advertising to 
“fight waste” through an intensi- 
fied conservation program devel- 
oped in cooperation with the OWJ 
and nine other war agencies, 
headed by the WPB. 

The new campaign is an over- 
all effort, providing a background 
for and supplementing a number 
of specific conservation programs 
already under way. Included in 
the scope of the “fight waste” cam- 
paign are public utility services, 
gas and tires, food, tin cans, waste 
paper and used fats. 

Built around personal appeals 
by famous military personalities, 
rallying point of the drive is a 
series of “reminder stamps,” de- 
signed to bring the campaign 
directly into the home and localize 


each specific appeal for conserva- 
tion right at the point of use. Thus, 
separate reminder stamps in full 
color, dramatizing the need for 
fighting waste by conserving water, 
electricity, gas and tires, food, tin 
cans, etc., will be provided for 
posting at household faucets, elec- 
tric switches, on dashboards, in 
kitchens. 

Initial distribution of the re- 
minder stamps will be through 
comic sections of Sunday news- 
papers, beginning the last week in 
February. A series of four full 
pages will introduce the campaign, 
with half the space contributed by 
Puck—the Comic Weekly, and the 
remaining half-pages sponsored by 
national advertisers. First sponsor 
will be “The Junket Folks,” for 
junket rennet powder and tablets, 
made by Hansen’s Laboratory, Lit- 
tle Falls, N. Y. Additional par- 
ticipating advertisers will be an- 
nounced later. Puck—the Comic 
Weekly goes into 6,500,000 homes 
with a reading audience of 20,- 
000,000. 

he complete story of the fight 
waste program will be told to 
advertisers through a new cam- 
paign guide now in production and 
scheduled for mailing within an- 
other week. It offers mats of a 
series of six black and white news- 
paper ads, 6 columns by 200 lines, 
featuring the pictures of and 
signed statements by high-ranking 
officers of the armed services. 


Copy Quotes Marshall 


A typical newspaper ad, for 


example, features the headline, 
“General Marshall Appeals to 
You!” Explaining the toughness 


of the battles still ahead, the Chief 
of Staff declares that in spite of 
full mobilization of our industrial 
might, the needs of the armed 
services are still not being met. 
“America has one great re- 


source untapped—the American 
home,” General Marshall con- 
tinues. “And this resource can 


create the pool of new manpower, 


materials and production facilities 


insure 


to 
whelming military success.” 
ad 
point program for action in the 


needed swift, over- 
Each 


in the series offers a four- 


home: Conserve everything you 
use; buy only what is necessary; 
salvage what you don’t need; share 
what you have. 

The fight waste color cartoon 
advertising campaign was con- 
ceived and executed by Maxon, 
Inc., volunteer Council agency, 
directed by Wade Griswold of that 
organization. Jesse Lide, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., is cam- 
paign manager; Douglas Meldrum, 
Council staff manager. Brooks 
Darlington is OWI program man- 
ager. Part of the cost of the cam- 
paign guide is being defrayed by 
Westinghouse. 

One of the newest undertakings 
of the War Advertising Council is 
sponsorship of a campaign for the 
American Red Cross, designed to 
aid that group in obtaining its goal 
of $20,000,000 in contributions in 
March. A copy kit for national 
advertisers has been prepared by 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, New York, 
while advertising material for 
local Red Cross chapters was pre- 
pared by Pedlar & Ryan. This 
material has already been dissemi- 
nated widely, and also placed in 
the hands of the national selling 
organization. 


B&B Names Kiebler 
Head of Media Dept. 


Milton L. Kiebler, for the past 
eight years with Benton & Bowles, 
New York, as a media buyer, has 
been named manager of the media 
department. 

Coincident with Mr. Kiebler’s 
premotion, H. H. Dobberteen, vice- 
president and director of media, 
will assume new duties in the 
agency’s management. 


Kellogg Names K&E 
Kellogg Company of Canada 
Ltd. has appointed Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, Montreal, to handle adver- 
tising of its Hexite animal foods. 
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all other stations, heard 


Worcester, 


combined 


C. E. HOOPER Station Listening Index 
December, 1943 — January, 1944 
TIME WTAG | STATION B| STATION C| STATION D| OTHERS 
92 | 124 | 264 | 39 
1 52.8) 75 | 196 | 15.0 | 5.1 
| 223 | 15 | 1.1 


Stronger than ever — WTAG domi- 
nates the Worcester radio audience 
even more than before — the key to 
Central New England, a highly com- 


INSIDE with WTAG. 


pact, industrialized market of major 


PAUL H. 


RAYMER CO. National Sales Representatives 


WORCESTER 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE WORCESTER TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


buying power. Average the figures 
above. They tell how important it 
is to reach this market from the 
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cash with order. All 


The Advertising Market Place 


The rates for this department are as follows: “Help Wanted,” 
“Positions Wanted,” “Representatives Wanted,” and ‘“‘Represen- 
tatives Available,” 30 cents a line, minimum charge $1. 
other classifications 
rates): % in., $2.75; 1 to 3 in., $4.75 per inch. 


Terms 


(single insertion 


HELP WANTED 


WE WANT MEN! 


Advertising, sales promotion, ac- 
count executives, copy, layout, 
sales, production, editors, space 


buyers, research. 


Write for free booklet, "HOW TO 
MATCH MEN AND JOBS." 


PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 
“‘matching men and jobs”’ 
8 South Michigen Avenue, Chicago 
Andover-3129 


SALES M A N—Thoroughly experi- 
enced in 24 sheet displays and 
painted bulletins. To service pres- 
ent local accounts and develop new 
ones, on salary and commission ba- 
sis. Permanent connection with lar- 
gest company. in the field. Reply 
fully to P. O. Box 1055, Atlantic City, 


N. 


We are looking for a man or woman 
with at least four years’ experience 
in advertising—layout, copy, plan- 
ning—either with a small agency or 
manufacturer, and interested in 
helping promote our line of paints, 
finishes and related products to 
dealers, industrial users, ete. This 
is an exceptional opportunity with 
a growing firm for the long range 
future. Starting rate about $50 per 
week, If interested, please write in 
detail regarding background, includ- 
ing examples of work, and advise 
how soon available. STANDARD IN- 
DUSTRIAL PRODUCTS, Inc., Evans- 
ville 4, Indiana. 

Artist. Large Midwest Agency, over 
30 years old, has permanent posi- 
tion for artist with flare for Mod- 
ern Layout for national copy. If ca- 
pable of also doing finished work, 
including figures, so much the bet- 
ter. Write, confidentially, stating 
past experience and personal history. 

Box 4587, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


ADVERTISING, PUBLISHING 
SALES AND MERCHANDISING 
POSITIONS 
FRED MASTERSON 
SINCLAIR-MASTERSON 
PERSONNEL 
20 YRS. ADV. EXPERIENCE 
Wanted Editor with experience and 
training in Horticulture as assistant 
to Managing Editor of leading fruit 
magazine. Permanent position and 
opportunity for advancement. State 
age, experience, draft status and 

salary expected. 

Box 4577, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 
Space Salesman. We need exclusive 
services of space salesman in Great 
Lakes, midwest territory. Headquar- 
ters in Chicago. Must have ability 
to contact and close high type of 
business executives in fields served 
by our three magazines ... GAS, 
utility industry business paper with 
national circulation; BUTANE-PRO- 
PANE News, leading nation-wide 
book in liquefied petroleum gas 
field; WESTERN METALS, which 
circulates to the metal industries of 
the eleven western states. If you 
are available now and interested in 
a permanent position, telephone 
HARrison 6634 for an appointment 
with an officer of this company who 
will be in Chicago this week. 
WESTERN BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 

1709 W. Sth Street 
Los Angeles 14, California 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
Leading trade paper has permanent 
opening for advertising solicitor in 
Chicago office. Must have some 
knowledge of copy and _ layout. 
Knowledge of show business helpful 
but not essential. In reply state ex- 
perience, draft status, salary re- 
quirements. 

Box 4590, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—experienced promotion pep. 
son or small magazine publisher 
Please give experience, age, salary, 
draft status, include snapshot. Ajj 
answers held confidential. 
Box 4584, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


George Williams 
COMMERCIAL PERSONNEL 
Advertising & Publishing Positions 
209 S. State St. Chicago, Til, 
One of the Middlewest’s best news. 


papers is looking for an advertising 
manager. 


The man sought will be versatile 
and well experienced in both logaj 
and national advertising and willing 
to be a working executive. 


The community offers pleasant liy. 
ing conditions at average price ley- 
els. Please write and give full de 
tails about yourself including 
expected salary. All correspondence 
confidential. 

Box 4573, ADVERTISING AGE 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Sales Promotion Man. Important 
network station which will add FM 
and Television services offers excel- 
lent opportunity for man with some 


advertising experience ... the more 
the better. But ideas and applied 
energy are the important. 


Good salary. Write in detail. 
Box 4571, ADVERTISING AGE 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISING—PU BLISHING 
Experienced trade journalist will 
provide alert, resultful coverage for 
top-flight publication, Chicago ter- 
ritory. Strong background in ad- 
vertising, writing and management. 
Also versed in house organ produc- 
tion and publicity. 

Box 4589, ADVERTISING AGE 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


A jingle or a rhyme, 

Either comic or sublime: 
Not total panaceas, 

But good cash-sale ideas: 
Available to you, part-time 
Box 4586, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


AVIATION SPECIALIST—al! phases 
with 15 years experience as radio 
writer, announcer and producer. 
Available immediately. 
Box 4585, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES 
EXECUTIVE 

Fifteen years outstanding selling 
record ... products ... newspaper 
space ... car cards. Five years as 
media buyer and agency contact 
man. Qualified to represent highest 
type publication. Conduct manufac- 
turer’s sales department or media 
buyer. 

Box 4572, ADVERTISING AGE 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


ADVERTISING & SALES PROMO- 
TION MAN, 13 years experience Los 
Angeles, 3 years nationwide. Age 
38. Qualified on pioneering, competi- 
tive or retentive sales problems, 
Skilled in creative advertising for 
food or heavy industry. In midwest 
for interview until March 1. Henry 
Adam Morse, 3327 Lindell, St. Louis. 


Secretary to Executive. Capable 
stenographer. Tactful, courteous, 
neat and efficient. Wants position 
as secretary to advertising execu- 
tive. Salary $45 per week. 
Box 4568, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE 
PUBLICATIONS WANTED: Estab- 
lished publisher desirous of increas- 
ing his string of trade paper publi- 
cations will consider outright 
purchase of existing magazines. 
Give full details covering field, lo- 
cation, size and circulation. 

Box 4558, ADVERTISING AGE 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, IIL. 


Lefler Advanced 


Edward R. Lefler, formerly cir- 
culation manager of Phillip An- 
drews Publishing Company, New 
York, has been named general 
manager and Gerard E. Nistal has 
joined the technical advisory staff. 
Mary Hurd Fine has been named 
to direct promotion and editorial 
service for Air News and Air Tech, 
publications of Phillip Andrews. 


Directs Artisan Sales 


Barbara M. Harrington has been 
named to direct advertising and 
sales for Artisan Trading Corpora- 
tion, New York, dealer in South 
American alligator bags. Maxim 
Hunziker, president, has disclosed 
plans for the expansion of national 
retail outlets for the bags. Com= 
pacts, powder boxes and shoes will 
be included in the new plans. 
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ALBUMS 


Made for U. S. Army Air Force 
This ALBUM will easily take full News 
paper pages, giant photos, montages of ~ 
plays, letters and other evidence of WA 
BOND drives, etc. 26x26 inches; heavy black 
leather grain cover, reinforced corners: 100 
black loose-leaf pages, cloth-hinged for °*- 
tra strength; 3 adjustable ledger-type 
metal binding posts. Weight 25 Ibs. 


A $50.00 Value $4 5-00 


While they fast......... 
Junior Size Album, $5.00 


Same quality 
F. 0. B. New York 
'SAMUEL L. UNGER 
3 EAST i4th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Remittance with Order assures prompt “ 
livery. Limited quantity on hand. 
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lafioning Brings 
hoaring Sales fo 
handed Coffee 


(Continued from Page 1) 


as practically doubled this figure, 
to about 1.7%. 


All Sales Now Up 


As for coffee sales as a whole, 
the average monthly sales index 
figure in pounds for 1942, prior to 
rationing, was 494.7, discounting 
May of that year, when rumors of 
rationing forced it up to 642. In 
BSeptember, ration rumors again 
foreed the index up to 562.8, and 
in October to 529.6. With the 
imposition of rationing in Novem- 
ber the index dropped immediately 
to 401.1, or practically 20% below 
normal, and it continued dropping 
for five months until it hit a low 
in March, 1943, of 326.8—about 
34% below normal. 

Then it began to climb, reaching 


ter 
\ 


or $2.00, 


icago 1) 


a vital advertising market 
place for the following types 
of products and services— 


RANSPORTATION, DISTRIBUTION 
and WAREHOUSING 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


HANDLING and LOADING 
EQUIPMENT 


CKING and SHIPPING MATERIALS 


e 
REIGHT IDENTIFICATION SUPPLIES 


0 Other single 100% pre- 
paid (A ®8C-ABP) publication 
ffers this concentrated market. 


Write today for more detailed 
tnform.tion and sample copies. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


(WEEKiy) 


CHICAGO 7 ILLINO! 
s 
7: 418 SO. MARKET ST. 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


250 PARK AVENUE 


almost the level of the first month 
under rationing, until rationing 
was suspended July 29, 1943. As 
a result, August (a poor month 
anyhow) dropped to 297.2, the 
lowest coffee sales figure in the 
five-year history of the index. 

“Now, it is interesting to note 
that total consumption figures 
have moved up to 525.3 and are 
remaining there, approximately 
6% over the pre-rationing normal 
for the market,” Mr. Brooks con- 
tinued. “I am not going to attempt 
to be too specific about the con- 
clusions you may draw from this, 
except to point out that the popu- 
lation of the New York market 
area has not increased due to war 
industry, but actually has de- 
creased. And also that inasmuch 
as our inventory measures not only 
the higher-priced and well known 
brands, but also the straight bulk 
and grocer-packaged bulk, I can 
only conclude that because of 
coffee rationing and its attendant 
publicity, a new coffee conscious- 
ness was awakened which ex- 
pressed itself either in the form of 
greater consumption among regu- 
lar coffee drinkers, or in the form 
of new coffee users.” 


Cereal 
Tag Breakfast as 
"Neglected Meal’ 


Chicago, Feb. 15.—Research con- 
ducted for the Cereal Institute by 
Elmo Roper indicates that break- 
fast is the “neglected meal,” An- 


.|drew Duncan, managing director 


of the organization, whose mem- 
bership includes the leading pro- 
ducers of breakfast cereals, told 
the Chicago Federated Advertising 
Club Thursday. 

“If people had to omit one meal, 
their choice would be breakfast in 
46% of the cases, the noon meal 
in 37%, and the night meal in 
11%,” Mr. Roper reported. ‘“Peo- 
ple’s estimates as to the percentage 
of their daily nourishment they 
get out of breakfast is about 20%,” 
and the fact that on the average 
they spend 12 minutes eating this 
meal confirms this opinion. 

According to Mr. Roper, 65% of 
the doctors and 88% of the teach- 
ers say that the average person 
eats too little breakfast, and also 
that most breakfasts are poorly 
balanced. The experts think about 
28% of the daily food intake 
should come from the first meal. 

As a result of wartime condi- 
tions, housewives now know more 


about food than ever before, Mr. 
Duncan declared, and science and 


research can be expected to play 
an ever-increasing part both in the 
development of food products and 
their merchandising. “The home 
economist and the nutritionist will 
become a more important partner 
in the creating and planning of 
advertising,’ Mr. Duncan said. 


Roger Clipp Elected 
WFIL President 


Roger W. Clipp, who joined 
Company, 
Philadelphia, in 1935 as business 
manager, be- 
coming suc- 
cessively gen- 
eral manager, 
vice - president, 
a member of 
the board of 
directors, and 
executive vice- 
president, has 
been elected 
president. 

Before join- 
ing WFIL, Mr. 
Clipp was as- 
sistant manager of NBC managed 
and operated stations in New York. 


R. W. Clipp 


Buchen to Speak 


How the transition from a 
sellers’ to a buyers’ market may be 
expected to affect business paper 
advertising will be discussed by 
Walther Buchen, president, The 
Buchen Company, at the luncheon 
meeting of the Chicago Business 
Papers Association Feb. 21. The 
meeting will be held at 12:30 p. m. 
in Field’s English Room. 


Jones Opens Office 


Spencer Jones, advertising coun- 
sel, has opened a new office at 122 
E. 42nd St., New York. 


/ \ IT’S BETTER’N YOURS 


| BETCHA! 


Now let’s not get into a kid’s argument over which 
is the better, Tad’s or Joe’s. Both are swell bikes, but this is the point— 


Joe’s was made in Georgia .. . 
South never made before! 


Typical of industrial action quietly 
seething behind the scenes all over 
Dixie is this war-busy manufacturer’s 
set-up for future production of bicy- 
cles. Not a tremendous undertaking, 
within itself, perhaps—but multiply it 
a hundredfold! 

It tells you what is happening to the 
industrial trend which had, in the two 
census decades preceding Pearl Har- 
bor, already seen the South’s urban 
population gaining 77.8% while the 
remainder of the nation’s urban increase 
was only 34.5%. 

Tremendously accelerated by war, in- 
dustry’s southward expansion is has- 
tening vast changes in the Southern 
economy. Even now, results are evi- 
dent. U. S. Department of Commerce 


in a peacetime plant making things the 


report on retail sales for independent 
stores in 34 states shows an overall in- 
crease of 15° for 1943 over 1942. 
The increase in Georgia was 27%. Oth- 
er Southern states reporting were well 
above the national average. | 

These are vital statistics, significant 
to anyone with a product to sell .. . 
to Lever, to Proctor-Gamble, to Col- 
gate, and all others making plans to- 
day for tomorrow’s selling. The first 
step: revise all previous conceptions 
of the South’s income and _ the 
South’s ability to buy. Revise them— 


upward. 


Don’t underestimate the New 
South ...and the sales power of 
the Southern press. 


Che Atlanta 


THE JOURNAL has the largest circulation in 
the South. 193,592 daily; 247,384 Sunday. Our 


national representative 
Walker Company. 


Sawyer-Ferguson- 
WSB, NBC Red 
Network, is The Atlanta Journal 


radio station. 
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IT’S IMPORTANT FOR YOU TO KNOW 


Because such knowledge gives you definite facts 
upon which to proceed in the chain store field. 


And because it puts you in a position to do 
your selling job with more facility and greater 
effectiveness. 


A few months ago we decided that one of our 
most essential jobs was to find out what chain 
store men want to know about various products. 
We acted on the idea immediately, contacted 
chain store men in the field, checked on what 
they look for in manufacturers’ advertising, and 
what facts they want, so that they can do a bet- 
ter job as your chain store “dealers.” 


Then we studied their reactions, “translated” 
them into 12 practical advertising themes which 
you will find useful in blue-printing your adver- 
tising plans. 


If your products are sold by Drug, Grocery, 
Variety (5c-$5) or General Merchandise chains, 
these basic themes will help you beam your ad- 
vertising in the right direction. 


Why not discuss now, with a CHAIN STORE 
AGE man, the present and potential opportuni- 
ties for your products in this growing market? 


6 Specialized Editions Covering the 
13 Billion Dollar Chain Store Field 


% DRUGGIST EDITION 
GROCERY EXECUTIVES EDITION 


%& GROCERY STORE MANAGERS 
EDITION 


%& GEN’L MDSE.-VARIETY STORE 
EXECUTIVES EDITION 


+ VARIETY STORE MANAGERS EDITION 
% ADMINISTRATION EDITION 


CHAIN STORE FOUNTAIN-RESTAU RANT sepa- 
* rately bound section of: (1) Druggist Edition; (2) 
Gen’l Mdse.-Variety Store Executives Edition; (3) 
Variety Store Managers Edition; (4) Added coverage 
among Restaurant, Confectionery and Cigar chains. 


Chain Store Age is published specifically and exclusively for the 
chain store field. Editorially geared to the needs of chain store men. 
Paid circulation; high percentage of renewal subscriptions is proof 
of high reader interest. 


185 MADISON AVE. 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


612 N. Michigan Ave. 


Papers Now Favor 
Lighter Newsprint, 
Chandler Declares 


(Continued from Page 1) 


6.66% more yards per ton than 32- 
pound paper. 

Another newspaper spokesman, 
who preferred to remain anony- 
mous, pointed out that far from 
being unaccustomed to the manu- 
facture of lighter weight paper, 
Canadian mills since the start of 
the war have been manufacturing 
a 30.7-pound paper in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons annu- 
ally for export to Great Britain. 
Before the war, when markets in 
the Orient were open, Canadian 
mills manufactured a 28-pound 
paper in quantities for sale there, 
he said. 

“It was not so long ago that the 
makers of magazine and book pa- 
per were almost unanimous in say- 
ing ‘It can’t be done’ in reply to 
demands for lighter grades, but 
they were convinced they could 
‘down grade,’” he continued. 

“It is almost a foregone conclu- 
sion that with use of 30-pound 
paper proved wholly practical 
through war use, in a free, post- 
war market newspaper publishers 
will be virtually unanimous in de- 
manding it.” 

Although under present tax 
laws 32-pound newsprint is admit- 
ted into the United States duty 
free, there is no such provision for 
30-pound paper. However, the new 
tax bill passed by both House and 
Senate and awaiting the Presi- 
dent’s signature provides for duty- 
free newsprint of a minimum 
weight of 28% pounds, in rolls of 
not less than 15 inches in width. 
This provision becomes effective at 
the time the bill becomes law, and 
also applies to newsprint that may 
be withdrawn from warehouses. 
It will continue in effect while 
newspaper publishers are limited 
by law or governmental order. 


Use Declines 14.1% 


Newsprint consumption by 
United States daily newspapers re- 
porting to the ANPA in January 
of this year was 14.1% under the 
1943 figures, according to a state- 
ment issued today. These dailies 
consumed 194,690 tons of news- 
print in January, 1944, compared 
with 226,741 tons in 1943; 231,961 
tons in 1942 and 229,799 tons in 
1941. The total estimated news- 
print consumption in the United 
States for January, 1944, was 259,- 
587 tons which includes all kinds 
of uses. Stocks of newsprint paper 
on hand with newspapers report- 
ing to the ANPA were 56 days’ 
supply at the end of January, com- 
pared with 52 days’ supply at the 
end of December. 


WARNS OF DANGER 
TO PAPER SUPPLY 


Montreal, Feb. 16.—Manufactur- 
ing of 30-pound newsprint on any 
basis or quantity in Canada at this 
time would jeopardize the total 
supply of newsprint available for 
U. S. publishers, Canadian mills 
have informed Washington and 
Ottawa authorities in a report is- 
sued by the Newsprint Association 
of Canada. 

Upon the suggestion of publish- 
ers that the use of 30-pound news- 
print would increase the supply 
through greater yardage per ton, 
the Canadian industry’s produc- 
tion committee made an inquiry 
into the question, resulting in the 
report that this change would re- 
duce the total supply and foster 
inequities between publishers. 

Although newsprint of 30-pound 
basic weight gives 6.6% more 
yards per ton than the 32-pound 
weight, production would slow 
down because machine capacity 
drops with any reduction of basic 
weight. Experience shows that 
such a change would cause a net 
loss of 4.3% yards per hour, the 
Newsprint Association said. This 
loss cannot be compensated by the 
use of additional machines because 
Canadian operations have already 
been carefully arranged under 
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Food Chains 


Mail Order 
+Sears, Roebuck 


tMontgomery Ward ................ 


Drug Chains 


Variety and Miscellaneous 


Murphy, G. 


Kroger Groc. & Bak. Co............ 


Consolidated Retail Stores 


+ Twelve months: 1944—$634,268,877; 1943—$674,341,970; —5.9. 

+ BTwelve months: 1944—$876,038,037; 1943—$904,944,043; —3.2. 
aFour months: 1944—$3,842,247; 1943—$3,563,831; +-7.8. 
bTwelve months: 1944—$163,983,419; 1943—$154,204,452; +46.3. 
cTwelve months: 1944—$66,257,242; 1943—$62,404,231; +-6.2. 
dTwelve months: 1944—$41,501,855; 1943—$38,052,027; +-9.1. 
eTwelve months: 1944—$37,665,323; 1943—$32,789,527; +-14.9. 
fTwelve months: 1944—$75,593,029; 1943—$64,821,743; +-16.6. 


JANUARY SALES OF CHAIN STORES 


January, %, Gain 
1944 1943 or Loss 


$ 32,299,542 $ 30,800,259 449 
6,368,459 47) 
47,751,242 43,451,391 


$ 86,869,381 $ 80,620,109 47% 
ccabascehe $ 59,740,360 $ 56,698,833 454 
35,810,167 39,983,461 —I04 
$ 867,210 $ 819,511 
9,216,167 8,638,217 
re $ 10,083,377 $ 9,457,728 +64 
$ 2,777,352 $ 2,799,242 —og 
527,684 1,447,649 455 
2,973,083 3,273,09% —92 
340,539 349,053 —24 
9,476,97| 9,381,840 +19 
4,118,743 4,088,169 +07 
2,587,292 2,712,606 —44 
13,731,593 13,006,639 +40.) 
8,625,160 8,062,830 +79 
1,996,988 2,168,494 —79 
5,030,656 4,449,296 +13) 
4,176,070 4,322,736 —34 
2,401 ,400 2,236,970 +74 
5,130,702 5,480,577 —44 
30,279,014 29,726,536 +419 
735,083 636,445 +155 
1,392,480 1,159,106 420.1 
2,776,000 3,258,000 —i48 
29,393,103 29,639,342 —08 
-$139,396,814 $137,525,879 +414 
$333,059, 122 $325,688,726 +423 


maximum supply of paper and 
pulp from available resources. 

In studying every phase of pos- 
sible production changes, the com- 
mittee reached the ultimate con- 
clusion that an over-all change to 
30-pound weight, which all custo- 
mers would receive regardless of 
preference, would result in a loss 
of 9.4% in tons and 3.4% in yards, 
reducing the present Canadian 
commitment of 200,000 tons a 
month. 


Uncertainty Mentioned 


On the other hand, production 
of both 32 and 30-pound weights 
arranged by government direction 
to yield maximum yards instead of 
tons, would mean a gain of 0.56% 
in yards, but consumers would not 
be certain as to which weight they 
would receive, the association said. 


cording to varying arrangements 
between mills and customers, a 
situation which could develop eas- 
ily, would result in an unknown 
loss in tons and yards because re- 
spective production of the two 
weights would vary. 

In terms of total supply, the 
production committee’s report dis- 


Production of both weights ac-|N. 


closes that the general result 
would be a loss in tons and yards 
and higher prices would have to 
be imposed for an inferior quality 
of paper. Another direct result of 
having two weights of Canadian 
newsprint would be _ inequities 
among publishers unless the divi- 
sion of tonnage was adjusted to 
preserve fair sharing, added the 
report. 


WASTE PAPER PRICE 
LEVEL MAINTAINED 


New York, Feb. 17.—As a result 
of an agreement between the WPB 
and mill operators to maintain 
current ceiling prices for waste 
paper indefinitely, the U. S. Vic- 
tory Waste Paper campaign spon- 
sored by the daily newspapers of 
the country through the American 
ewspaper Publishers Association 
will be continued in full force by 
the 1,450 newspapers cooperating, 
as well as augmented by new pub- 
lisher recruits. 

The salvage campaign, started 
last December, was based on a 
definite ceiling price for waste 
paper to be maintained until Feb. 
15. A price reduction at that time 


are the 


Department Stores 


of the Masses 


The “3 & 10s” 


Don’t Overlook This Tremendous Market in your 


POST-WAR PLANS! 


Write for 6 pt. Fact Folder ..- 


Merchandising procedures, market inter- 


pretation, collateral service, etc. 


SYNDICATE STORE MERCHANDISER 


79 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y- 


CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES Ey 
ATLANTA 


Largest Audited Circulation in the 


& 10° Market 


5c to $1.00 & up Variety Store Fic!d' 
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have discouraged the inter- ; ; 
wo neste paper dealers. Under| Miles Loses Round |Goodall Appoints Otarion Plunges |Complete Arguments in 
» Gain Bye new agreement, the mills have| » a Morse Ad Manager I H ° Aid FTC-Serutan Case 
r Loss Biedged in Contesting FTC)  atvert 3. Morse, with the aa-|\4Nto Hear ing fil The three and a halt year old 
8 fpotice of any s « vertising department of dall FTC complaint against Healthai 
oi the price agreement. io Labeling Action Suman Cincinnati O ae of F ree-for-All Inc., maker of Serutan, was re- 
+49 9 To date, newspaper participation Palm Beach clothing "for eight ferred to the full Commission for 
“47a Ijin the drive to salvage 8,000,000/ Washington, Feb. 17.—A fight by| oars has been named advertisi (Continued from Page 1) a decision after attorneys com- 
ns of waste paper in 1944 to| Miles Laboratories for a court in- ere er. He succeeds Gard ng |sensitive and exact, Otarion is an pleted oral arguments last week. 
+54 [meet essential military and civilian | junction to stop prosecution of an|Prechtel,) who has joined Pacific |answer-to-prayer if you are hard| Issued on Oct. 4, 1940, the com- 
—!74 requirements has re-|FTC labeling complaint suffered a Mill: Ne = hearing.” Continuing, copy |plaint charged that Healthaids and 
—*4 [alted in the collection of 200,000|severe setback here this week, Sta — x Selonick j|asserts that “in the welter of|the Journal of Living Publishing 
[idditional tons in December and/when the U. S. Court of Appeals | h claims and counterclaims for all|Company, together with Victor H. 
January, Frank Block, director of|ruled that courts cannot interfere | sorts of hearing devices, that won-|Lindlahr, editor of the Journal of 
+58 [ine conservation committee of the} with the regular administration John J derfully sensitive ear, called|Living, disseminated false adver- 
_+*7 Twaste Paper Consuming Indus-| procedures of a federal commis-|‘° ublic of Otarion, is being acclaimed and|tising for Serutan. 
+64 [ftries, told a meeting of paperboard | sion. Ne Yo k blessed by thousands. There are 
mill manufacturers here today. The ruling was an affirmation of | entation» *°"|hearing aids galore; there is only Cc Dr Entri 
ry: Prevents Many Shutdowns a decision by a lower court, which | V°'tSing representative. one Otarion.” ontest Draws oe 
i. ; held here last June that Miles The opening ad urges: “Let us| Entries from admen. throughout 
~9.2 “Help from America’s newspa-| would have to exhaust all admin- measure your hearing accurately the country greeted the announce- 
—24 [pers since December,” Mr. Block | istrative remedies before it could Canaday to Tell and analyze your hearing prob-|ment last week that Eye*Catchers, 
i said, “has prevented the shutdown | appeal to the courts. of Jeep's Future lems, without charge, in your own|Inc., New York, would award a 
“44 [of many paperboard mills. Miles began its fight shortly home or in the privacy of our fit-|$100 check to the winning layout 
+01 “The nearest estimate we can/after the complaint was issued on| | Ward M. Canaday, president rooms. Then an Otarion de-|employing an attractive Eye*- 
+70 [make is that instead of getting| July 19, 1942, asserting that FTC|Chairman of the board of Willys- signed to meet your requirements | Catcher illustration. The contest 
{1,100,000 tons of waste paper in| was illegally ‘attempting to regu-| Overland Motors, Toledo, will ad-| be fitted to you.” closes March 1 and the winning 
~34 [December and January, we would | late its labels by requesting a stip-| dress the Chicago Federated Ad-| "po +16 Ludgin & Co., Chicago,|layout will be featured in the 
+74 [have received about 900,000 tons| ulation binding Miles to print de-| vertising Club at the Hotel Sher- directs the account ” ’| March 15 ADVERTISING AGE. 
122 fin. To them an eir loyal read-| Miles anti-pain ets, liqui A in Automotive | ,,. . 
ers goes the credit for having| Nervine tablets its | Merchandising.” He is expected Finlay Moves Office Donlon to 'S 
1 averted serious shutdown of mills| advertising, or on its labels, with|to discuss the civilian future of the} EE. P. Finlay, publishers’ repre- Roger Donlon, formerly with the 
3 |producing paperboard for war|a warning in the advertising call- Army jeep which Willys-Overland | sentative, Toronto, has moved to| New York Daily News, has joined 
8 [materials and packaging for ship-| ing attention to the label. has been producing for war use. 45 Richmond St., W. the advertising staff of Skyways. 
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Form Partnership 


The Universal Microphone Com- 
pany Ltd., Inglewood, Cal., has 
been dissolved, with James L. 
Fouch and Cecil L. Sly, president 
and vice-president and its princi- 
pal stockholders, having organized 
a partnership and taken over its 
assets and liabilities. The organi- 


Asserting that these powers be- 
longed only to the Food and Drug 
Administration, and that it com- 
plied with food and drug regula- 
tions, Miles sought a declaratory 
judgment, asserting that the “ille- 
gal” FTC action would cause ir- 
reparable damage and expense. 

In affirming the lower court’s 
decision against Miles, the Court 
of Appeals declared that there was 


A TREND YOU SHOULD INVESTIGATE 


result fzation’s name has been changed | 20 remedy to protect it from irrep- 
yards ff) Universal Microphone Com-|@table damage, although the court 
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; tinued, pointing out at recen 
India Gets ‘Time Supreme Court decisions support 26 additional new advertisers had contracted for space. Already 
lal edition in indla for e pene- 
fit of U. S. troops stationed in that | p& F Names Four more business is booked for 1944 than was carried in all of 1943, 
A 25-pound package of Pettingell & Fent Ne 
» [plastic printin lates is flown inge nton, Inc., 
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Times. This is the third new over- as 
Of edition that Time has started|raus, recently honorably dis- 
rican [printing within the past’ three| Charged from the Army air forces gain in new business has been accompanied by a practically com 
iation ~months. The other two are in|and formerly account executive P 
ce by [Cairo and Sweden. and copywriter for Joseph Katz plete renewal of all old business. It takes more than the gener- 
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Advertisers in 


rapidly increasing numbers are finding that their story here pays 


big dividends. 
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OPA Studies Price 
Policy for New 
Consumer Goods 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 16.— 
The margin of profit on new con- 
sumer goods is not likely to exceed 
the percentage that existed during 
March, 1942, OPA pricing officials 
believe? but they admit that the 
agency is still baffled in its search 
for a convenient pricing yardstick 
for reconverted industries. 

An unsolicited “hot potato” for 
OPA, the pricing policy for new 
durable goods was thrust upon the 
agency when WPB decided last 
December that 2,000,000 new elec- 
tric irons should be produced for 
the consumer market in 1944. 

Since the electric iron case is 
expected to become a pattern for 
pricing, just as it has become a 
pattern for reconversion, OPA of- 
ficials have devoted several weeks 
to a study of the problems in- 


volved. While they hope to have 
an answer soon, perhaps within a 
week or two, they still officially 
have nothing to say. 

Several proposals have been 
under consideration, ranging from 
a flat “cost plus 2% profit” plan 
to a “1942 ceiling price plus in- 
creased costs” plan. Although the 
pricing pattern finally selected for 
irons is expected to serve as a pre- 
cedent for other items, it is be- 
lieved that many articles will go 
on sale at the 1942 level. 


Vinson Denies Report 


In industry circles reports that 
a “cost plus 2%” plan would be 
adopted have already aroused such 
repercussions that Judge Fred M. 
Vinson, director of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization, issued a 
statement declaring that his con- 
troversial “2% ruling” was not in- 
tended to apply to reconversion. 

According to Judge Vinson’s 
statement, the 2% ruling was to 
be used only where manufacturers 
produce essential civilian goods 
under mandatory orders of the 
WPB designed to supply civilians 
with basic minimum requirements 
during mobilization for war. 

In limiting the application of his 
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rule to textiles and apparel, Judge 
Vinson said that the 2% profit rul- 
ing was designed to enable manu- 
facturers to get price adjustments 
so they could afford to produce low 
price items, forced off the market 
by price maladjustments. 

While he said that “treatment 
consistent in principle” with the 
textile and apparel ruling would 
be accorded when price adjust- 
ments were needed to alleviate 
shortages of other consumer goods, 
he added it was wrong to assume 
that the policy would govern re- 
conversion. 


Faces Many Problems 


OPA pricing officials say that 
one of the most important prob- 
lems in fixing prices on new con- 
sumer goods will be the develop- 
ment of methods for determining 
the cost of their production dur- 
ing the period when industry re- 
mains partially engaged in war 
production. 

Among problems which the 
agency probably will have to con- 
sider is what portion of the fac- 
tory overhead shall be charged 
against the civilian goods, and the 
portion that shall be carried by 


OPA will study are the amount 
that shall be allowed for sales and 
promotion, although it is generally 
agreed that customary budgets for 
these items will be acceptable. 
More specifically, OPA will have 
to decide whether time and a half 
for wages, and other expenses that 
have become customary under the 
pressure of war production, shall 
be charged in new prices for 
civilian goods. The lid on selling 
costs is justified, some officials be- 
lieve, because the market will 
readily absorb all the merchandise 
that is made. 


Defend Vinson Formula 


Officials express surprise that 
industry has been alarmed by the 
Vinson “2%” formula. They assert 
that in the textile industry to 


the war goods. Other items which 


which it has been applied, this 2% 
margin is not unusually small. If 
a similar method of “cost plus 
profit” formula were adopted for 
consumer goods, they say, in all 
probability the percentage of profit 
allowed would be nearer the cus- 
tomary margin for the industry. 
They point out, too, that under 
the price control law, and OPA 
Maximum Price Regulation 188, 
the size and types of price adjust- 
ments are limited, so industry can- 
not expect more than enough to 
cover hardships that result from 
use of March, 1942, ceilings. 

Extensive reconversion of con- 
sumer durable goods industries 
was effectively postponed until the 
second half of the year when the 
WPB requirements committee this 
week parceled out aluminum, cop- 
per and steel for the second quar- 
ter of 1943, holding the Office of 
Civilian Requirements to a quan- 
tity barely sufficient for its emer- 
gency programs. 

Putting teeth into the oft-re- 
peated WPB warning that it is too 
soon to talk reconversion, the re- 
quirements committee sliced 7% 
from the OCR steel requests for 
the home front, while granting 
nearly all the materials asked by 
the military. 

Although OCR received 210,000 
tons of steel for the quarter, 
against 155,000 for the first three 
months of the year, most of this 
material was earmarked for in- 
dustrial equipment rather than 
consumer goods. All of the steel 
will go into goods already author- 
ized by WPB as “essential to 
workers on the home front.” 


Washing Machines “Out” 


At the same time, WPB an- 
nounced that there is no _ possi- 
bility of resumption of manufac- 
ture of washing machines for 
general civilian distribution in the 
near future. The agency also said 
that the war model gas cooking 
stove will be the only gas stove 
on the market for some time, and 
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that production of all-metal gp. 
mestic ice refrigerators will not he 
resumed in the near future. Wpp 
scheduled 44,000 domestic electrjp 
cooking stoves, all reserved fg 
government and institutional ge 
for the second half of the year ’ 

Construction of wood refrigerg. 
tors will have to continue, Wpp 
said, because reconversion woul 
involve a long transition perigg 
during which production would be 
so low only a small portion of the 
demand could be met. WPB adda 
that many firms now engaged jp 
production of wood boxes wep 
not equipped to manufacture meta] 
ice boxes. 


Mark O’Dea Leaves 
Maritime Office 


Mark O’Dea, one of the first ad. 
vertising men to take a war job ip 
Washington, ended 31 months as 
director of public relations for the 
U. S. Maritime Commission ang 
War Shipping Administration last 
week, to “take a ‘furlough’ from 
the war effort.” 


before the attack on Pearl Harbor 
started a long train of advertising 
executives into government jobs, 
Mr. O’Dea told Rear Admiraj 
Emory S. Land, chairman of the 
Maritime Commission, that he had 
planned to devote only two years 
to that particular service. He did 
not reveal what he would do after 
his “furlough.” Mr. O’Dea was 
president of O’Dea, Sheldon & Co, 
New York, and previously had 
been with Lord & Thomas. 


Charges for Replating 


The Los Angeles Times, whose 
wartime restrictions on advertising 
were reported in the Jan. 24 Ap- 
VERTISING AGE, does not remake 
plates without cost when it reduces 
the size of an advertisement in 
order to make it conform to the 
paper’s present maximum space 
restrictions. 


WIN 


Here’s some fun . . 


offer. 


product or idea. . 


employees, of course. 


A check for $100 wi! 


originality and cleverne 


tions of any kind. . 


and we reserve the ri 
none of them. 


Winning ad and name 
Adv. Age, issue March 


EYE"CATCHE 


Simply snap out an ad... built around 
. real or imaginary, using this 
EYE*CATCHER as your feature illustration. 
may submit layouts . . 


That’s all there is to it! No strings... 


» and a chance to win $100 


quickly. No box tops, package labels or strings to the 


some 


On the job since August, 1941] 4 


Anyone 
. excepting EYE*CATCHER 


| be mailed to you providing, 


in our judgment, your layout and hook-up ranks top in 


Ss. 


no obliga- 


. no Ethiopian in the wood-pile. 


It will be worth one hundred bucks jo us to see 
what different ad-crafters can do with the same, 


snappy EYE*CATCHER. 
All layouts and copy are to become our property 


ght to reproduce any, all, or 


Remember, March ist!!! Layouts in by the Ist. 


of creator will be featured in 
13th. 


RS, Inc. 


10 East 38th St. 
NEW YORK 16 
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Allow nces 
) Dealers 
Continue Important 


(Continued from Page 2) 


to use other forms of dealer coop- 
eration. 

In addition to the questions 
enumerated, responding manufac- 
turers were asked whether they 
would attempt to control volume 
and placement of copy more 
dosely in the future than in the 
past, and most indicated that 
efforts would be made in this 
direction, although a_ substantial 
majority reported that they were 
well satisfied with their present or 
former systems of control. 

The biggest control problem 
seems to be that of holding expen- 
ditures by individual dealers down 
to some reasonable figure in rela- 
tou to total sales, and this is being 
done more and more by limiting 
co-op advertising allowances to a 
fixed percentage of purchases. 
One company has its advertising 
agency pass on all co-op advertis- 
ing; another will not pay for news- 
paper advertising if factory-sup- 
plied mats are altered in any way; 
several will make no allowance 
unless prior approval of factory has 
been obtained. One appliance 
company goes so far as to say that 
it is considering placing co-op 
advertising itself, whereas another 
appliance manufacturer says that 
it will use less centralized control 
over this activity, and that more 
responsibility and authority will 
be placed in the hands of the field 
sales organization. 


Rates Are Important 


That the national-local news- 
paper rate differential is an ex- 
tremely important factor in the 
advertising allowance system is 
clearly indicated by the answers 
tothe question: “In your opinion, 
what are the greatest advantages 
of a cooperative dealer advertis- 
ing plan?” Fifty-two manufac- 
turers commented on this question, 
and no less than 16 specified such 
reasons as “More space for less 
money at local rates”—‘“Point of 
sale advertising at 50% of cost at 
local rates’—“Gets more linage 
for dollars expended by manufac- 
turer’—“Assures more local news- 
paper advertising and at 50% of 
the local rate.” 

Other advantages frequently 
mentioned included the following: 

“If national program is not as 
strong as it might be, the co-op 
advertising helps keep dealers 
Satisfied.” 


“Gets More Linage” 


“Considerably increases the vol- 
ume of local advertising and as- 
sures closer tie-up with national 
advertising. Has a stabilizing in- 
uence on the type of advertising 
Tun by local accounts. Encourages 


consistent local promotion, invites 
new retail business.” 

“Is standard practice in the 
major appliance industry, ties in 
product with point of sale, ties 
in with dealers’ merchandising 
events, gets more linage for dollars 
expended by manufacturer.” 

“As a complement to regular 
factory programs, the occasional 
request for dealer cooperation 
awakens him to a greater sense of 
advertising value and ties him 
more directly into local action on 
this score.” 

“Where the merchant has his 
own money involved, it is spent 
intelligently and for business re- 
sults rather than institutional pur- 
poses.” 

“Dealers put more promotional 
effort behind products advertised 
—ties dealers and manufacturer 
closer together.” 

“An advertisement signed by a 
reputable dealer is double value.” 

“Keeps up interest in the prod- 
uct in the store.” : 

“It increases the amount of local 
advertising, and enables the manu- 
facturer to get things done that 
the dealer would hesitate to do if 
he paid the entire expense.” 

“You tie in with the local repu- 
tation and following of the retailer 
in a much better way, and at his 
rate, get much more space for your 
investment.” 

“Makes dealers advertising con- 
scious, and insures their coopera- 
tion by way of intelligent tie-in.” 

“Plus display and retail sales 
effort on your items.” 


Reasonable Costs Emphasized 


When the manufacturers were 
asked, “What is the most impor- 
tant thing to guard against in 
establishing or carrying out a 
dealer cooperative advertising pro- 
gram?”, the replies indicated that 
(1) keeping costs within reason, 
(2) making sure that allowances 
are actually used for advertising, 
and (3) seeing to it that dealer 
advertising follows the general 
factory policy, are the three most 
vexing problems. Typical com- 
ments on this question were: 

“Be sure that advertising is 
really run and that allowance does 
not simply become a discount.” 

“See that ads carry our name 
and other details, same as our 
national ads.” 

“Insist that the brand name be 
given adequate display and that 
copy prepared by retailer is in line 
with factory principles and poli- 
cies.” 

“To see that dealer merchan- 
dises and capitalizes on his ads.” 

“Too often this advertising is 
used only for fill-in purposes by 
stores at times when they have 
no other message to get across.” 

“To see that dealers’ advertising 
departments either use our mats 
or more especially that they do 
not lay out their own ads, to the 
fancy of their art department, and 
forget the meat in the copy that 
creates a desire to purchase. To 
guard against dealers charging us 
more than their lowest contract 
advertising rate. The trend of 
some newspapers forces dealers to 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
for a young man 


A prominent Detroit automobile manufacturer seeks 
the services of a well-educated young man, with draft 
deferment, for opportunity in advertising and sales 
promotion field. He must be able to write clearly and 
forcefully. Previous copy writing experience and back- 
ground of sales work, particularly in the automobile 
field, is desirable but not essential. 


This is a splendid opportunity for an ambitious young 
man who wishes to establish himself now for post-war 


advancement. A good starting salary will be paid to 
| the man selected. Applicants must qualify under War 


Manpower Commission Regulations. 


Address Box 4588 
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bill manufacturers at the national 
rate.” 

“That advertising is not out of 
proportion to purchases. That it 
is not used merely to build up 
dealer good will. That the dealer 
-Y sufficient stock to cover the 
a 


Warns of Dishonesty 


“Dishonesty on the part of the 
dealer or newspaper or both. Ten- 
dency of the dealer to advertise 
himself and his store rather than 
the product for which the manu- 
facturer is making a contribution. 
Under present rules and regula- 
tions there is a possibility that the 
dealer’s plea that he gets a lower 
rate doesn’t always apply.” 

“To see that it is run as a con- 
sistent campaign and backed by 
adequate stocks of merchandise 
and not used just to get the manu- 
facturers to pay part of the retail- 
er’s advertising bill.” 

“To see that the advertising is 
exclusive and that prices quoted 
are standard.” 

“We insist that dealers spend 
their co-op allowances only in 
newspapers, radio and direct mail, 
to avoid being charged for insti- 
tutional, complimentary ads, etc. 


— programs, fast 
rackets.” 

“Misuse of funds—dealers at- 
tempting to write own copy.” 

“Improper timing’ of insertions 
(newspapers) or mailing — im- 
proper size of insertions in news- 
papers (either wastefully large or 
inadequately small).” 

“Misinterpretation of local pol- 
icy with regard to items charge- 
able to the co-op fund. Policy 
must be adhered to firmly and 
rigidly, otherwise allowances be- 
come a catch-all for various types 
of promotional charges.” 


GAS APPLIANCE MAKERS 
PUSH DEALER PROGRAM 


Evansville, Ind. Feb. 17.— 
Dealer cooperation programs may 
emerge after the war stronger than 
ever, “Servel News,” publication 
of Servel, Inc., says in its current 
issue, in which it reports on the 


promotion, 


results of a study made by the 
postwar planning subcommittee of 
the American Gas_ Association, 
headed by R. J. Rutherford of the 
Worcester, Mass., Gas Light Com- 
pany. 

Many gas utility companies 
which previously did not use 
dealer cooperation programs are 
planning to do so when they again 
get into civilian production, the 
committee reported. Its figures 
showed that 86% of the gas range 
manufacturers used such promo- 
tion before, and 93% plan to do so 
after the war; in the case of re- 
frigerators, the percentage will 
rise from 80% to 87%; water 
heaters will rise from 87% to 93%; 
house heaters, from 89% to 90%. 


Dixon Transferred 


Ralph Dixon of the New York 
Daily News has been transferred 
to the paper’s Chicago office. 


Covers BUYERS in Charge of Catholic Churches * 


Schools Institutions 


coast to coast. 


past years, 


Canadians are quick to scent a bargain 
and that’s one reason why The Star 
Weekly has won such a following from 


Star Weekly editors too provide 
kind of material most people like most 
in the magazine and roto sections, the 
style and cookery pages and comics. 
That is why your advertisement in any 
part of The Star Weekly will be placed 
before a huge audience of people of both 
sexes and all ages, who are genuinely 
and completely interested. 


It represents unusual 


value in reading matter. 


Its fiction alone, comprising a complete 
novel and numerous short stories, is 
well worth a dime a week. That Star 
Weekly editors do select the kind of 
fiction most people like is proven by The 
Star Weekly’s phenomenal growth in the 
and 
circulation now frozen at 700,000. 


its present immense 


the 


United States Representatives: WARD GRIFFITH COMPANY, INC. 
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Once in a while we bump into a space buyer who acts high- 
nosed toward tabloids. 


The suet-head hands out that mummified line about the tabloid 
being packed with love nests and gore. He says he only sees a 
tabloid when his cook leaves it lying around the back end of 
the house. 


What malarkey! He used to have a cook but she quit many 
months ago to get making a bigger salary than the space buyer 
made the first five years he was with an agency. 


What this space buyer should know is that The Chicago TIMES 
brought tabloid journalism into the higher social circles of 
journalism and the public. 


The trend of the times is the trend of The Chicago TIMES 
style of journalism. 


Its news coverage is complete. Its writing is compact. It 
saves time. 


The Chicago TIMES editorial page is one of the most closely 
read in the entire country. It revived the old-time influence 
of the editorial page. 


The largest staff of war correspondents working exclusively 
for one paper’s readers is The TIMES foreign staff. 


More Pulitzer prizes, Headliners’ Club awards, and other 
national and regional recognitions of outstanding merit during 
the past five years have been won by The Chicago TIMES 
writers, photographers and cartoonists than have been won by 
any other newspaper in Chicago. 


And a fellow thinks he can give The TIMES the brush-off be- 
cause it’s a tabloid? That is carrying escapism to the point 
of foolishness. 
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FIGHTING WASTE—This full-page advertisement will appear in Puck—the 

Comic Weekly Feb. 27, in the War Advertising Council conservation campaign. 

The upper half of the page has been donated by Hearst Newspapers and the 

lower half donated by Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, maker of Junket. Copy was 
prepared by Maxon, Inc. (Story on Page 55.) 


Food to Russia in paper packages. 


Pj) CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CAPER PACKAGING—and its growing importance—key the new Container 
Fe? Series scheduled for Fortune and Time. This four-color page in the 

"4, 8840 of Time opened the series, and paintings to follow will represent 
nese, Mexican, Indian, Persian, Scandinavian, and English scenes, done 
¥ well known United Nations artists. N. W. Ayer & Son is the agency. 


Chi 


NO 


DOUBLE OFFER—Vegetable and 
flower seeds are offered for 25¢ and 
windmill pictures from two cans of Old 
Dutch Cleanser by Cudahy Packing Co. 
in this advertisement in This Week 


Magazine, one of a new series released 


last week in national magazines. The 


premium offer is also tied in with 


radio promotion of the product. Grant 


Advertising, Chicago, is the agency. 


QUOPERATE THE CamPaice AGAINST CARELESS 


weperion 
chewing game 


SLOGAN FITS—Topps Chewing Gum 
Co., Brooklyn, has found an ideal 
slogan for the company's cooperation 
with the government's campaign against 
loose talk. The ads, heretofore con- 
centrated in car cards, broke in Life 
last month, with monthly insertions 
scheduled thereafter. Cecil & Presbrey 
is the agency. 


An Evening of Entertainment 
at Homel...and Who Buys the Ticket? 


ADVERTISING'S PART—in the na- 
tional effort is told in a series of news- 
paper ads of which this is one, ap- 
pearing over the signature of the Mil- 
waukee Advertising Club (AA, Feb. 7). 
George F. Weber donated the news- 
paper space, and other members and 
their organizations prepared layouts, 
copy, art and engraving. 


LADY IN RED—This is the latest in the series of beautiful girl illustrations em- 

ployed, with a minimum of copy, to attract attention to the Brown & Williamson 

product. The full-color window display poster for Raleigh cigarets is appear- 
ing in stores throughout the country. 


You don't pound the skip on thet one! 


BIG WAY—Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, impressed its concrete machinery dis- 
tributors with the bigness of its 1944 campaign with these blow-ups of two ad- 
vertisements in the current series. Viewing the presentation are, left to right: 
G. A. Pfeifer, Chain Belt advertising manager; D. R. Collins, The Buchen So. 
Chicago, agency in charge of the account; James L. Perry of the Buchen 
agency; and W. B. Marshall, sales promotion manager of Chain Belt. 


CHARGED WITH PROMISE—Wartime advances ready to serve a world at _. 
peace key this Dow Chemical Co. spread in national magazines, which tells the @ 
story of styrene, a wartime-developed chemical, and its uses in the production 
of synthetic rubber and as a plastic material. The company is now operating 
four huge plants in various parts of the country to turn out the necessary 

tonnage for the nation's requirements, the advertisement reports. 


WELPING YOU WASTE YOUR HOM 
TOPPS, Mantle with \ US i 
A CHEMICAL CHARGED with YREMENDOUS PUBLIC PROMISE, 


“All Year Round 


Ask any Chicagoan to name the best known stores in 


town—and he'll give you many of the names shown here. 


Stores familiarly known as: ‘“The .. . “Maurice L”’ 
. . “Carson Pirie’. . .“‘Goldblatt’s”. . . 
‘‘Mandel’s’”’—many of them pioneer names in the history 
of Chicago. Great Chicago stores—which have grown 
and prospered through good times and bad, because they 
are intelligent merchandisers, astute advertisers. 


To win their advertising regularly, a medium must prove 
it can deliver—with store traffic and customer demand. 


Twelve of the leading merchants in Chicago advertised 
in The Sun more than 100 days out of the year of 1943. 
These merchants learned from experience that The Sun 
delivers results out of all proportion to its circulation 
and cost. 


The Sun delivers, because Sun readers are some of the 
most alert and responsive in the country. And if you are 
selling something that you want people in Chicago to buy 


—remember there is a new newspaper situation in Chicago. 
This is it: 
1. You need The Sun in any newspaper combination 


to cover Chicago economically and efficiently. 


2. With The Sun alone you can buy a tremendous im- 
pact against America’s No. 2 market with a relatively 
small outlay. Actually you can sell it forless in The Sun. 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY, National Representatives: NEW YORK: 230 Park Avenue 


List of retail advertisers whose advertising appeared 
in The Sun more than 100 days during 1943: 


(The numerals after each name give the exact 


number of days each advertised in The Sun) 


MAURICE L ROTHSCHILD .. . 
GOLDBLATT BROS., INC. .. . 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY. 
CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO. . 
SCHULTE OPTICAL CO. .... 


LANE BRYANT, INC... ... . 
MANDEL BROTHERS .... . 


CHARLES A. STEVENS & CO. 
THE HUB (Henry C. Lytton & Sons 
GASSMAN ........ 


CHICAGO’S MORNING TRUTHpaper 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 250 PARK AVE. 


CHICAGO: 360 North Michigan Avenue 


Atlanta, Charlotte, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, St. Louis, San Francisco 
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